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Cuarter I. 


ON THE CANAL. 


HE time is spring-time—the scene the north of China; or 
rather that north-eastern portion of the Celestial Empire 
which the few Europeans who have visited it call North. At the 
date of which we write, it was a much rarer matter to explore the 
plains of Keang-Soo, the district lying to the north-west of Shanghae, 


than even now ; it was an excursion which, on the part of the ‘ Pak- 
Quei-Tye’ or ‘ Foreign Devils,’ required money, courage, an armed 
guard, and above all a quietness of demeanour and conduct in the 
presence of much that was irritating, and more that was ludicrous, 
which all Europeans, and we fear we must add especially our military 
fellow-countrymen, do not possess. English officers in particular, 
who have been accustomed to the natives of India, are apt to get 
into trouble with those of China; the character of ‘ Pandy’ being 
very different from that of John Chinaman, and especially of John 
Chinaman on his own dunghill—far inland, where ‘ the Barbarians’ 
—that is to say, all persons belonging to civilised communities— 
are held not only cheap but contemptible. The fine old quotation, 
omne ignotum pro magnifico, is in this instance sadly out of place ; 
for though the Chinese know nothing whatever of our particular 
‘ tribute-bearing nation,’ except that it consists of men without 
pig-tails ‘ governed by a lady with large feet,’ they do not despise 
us one whit the less on that account. From the days when the 
unconscious Lord Macartney went up the Peiho with ‘ Ambassador 
bearing tribute from the country of England’ in Chinese upon his 
flag, until now, the Celestial People have laboured under false im- 
pressions of us which induce the circumstances of what, in domestic 
scenes at our police courts, is termed ‘aggravation;’ and when 
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young Englishmen of condition are aggravated, it touches a certain 
spring in their system which is apt to make them hit out straight 
from the shoulder. The consequences of this movement, especially 
in connection with a Mandarin, are exceedingly serious in every part 
of China except the five treaty ports ; and officers of the English army 
were therefore very seldom given permission to visit the district of 
Keang-Soo, notwithstanding the abundance of game it was reputed 
to possess, and the charms of its local scenery. 

Nevertheless, of the two Englishmen now seated in the covered 
boat making its slow way up a tributary of the Cha-Ho (other- 
wise Imperial Canal) upon this moonlit night in spring, one is 
in the army. He is the younger of the two travellers, but not 
sufficiently so to make him, as usual, the more interesting of the 
two. There is only a year or so of difference in the ages of Ralph 
Pennicuick and Captain Arthur Conway. But except as to years 
they have little or nothing in common. The Captain is slight 
though wiry; his companion would be fair, if the effects of ten 
years’ broiling under Eastern suns could be removed by the applica- 
tioa of some of those cosmetics, the action of which we know (by 
the advertisements) is so unfailing;- but then he never uses 
cosmetics. He has not the money to spare for such luxuries, 
having to support a wife and child in England, and possessing little 
more than his pay with which to do it. His face would be comely 
enough but for a look of care—or rather of the weariness that is 
the result of care—in his blue eyes: his mouth, notwithstanding 
the long brown beard, flecked here and there with grey, has a mild 
and pleasant expression, especially when it smiles: but it smiles 
rarely : his voice, firm, but gentle almost as a woman’s, hasa certain 
melancholy in its tone, such as belongs to men who have missed 
their mark in life and have no desire to take aim again; who 
know how it happened quite well, and what has come of it; and 
who, if not content, at least do not complain. He holds a sketch- 
book in his hand, to which, while conversing with his com- 
panion, he transfers, from time to time, some picturesque or curious 
object on the canal bank. He is a man of considerable accom- 
plishments, as the phrase goes, though they have hitherto been of 
no practical advantage to him. He can catch a likeness, and place 
it on paper in a few strokes; as a young man—that is to say, some 
twenty years ago, for he is now three-and-forty—he could sing a 
song with much feeling and expression ; but his singing days have 
long been over. He has a genuine talent for languages, and, having 
now resided some three years in the ‘crockery shop,’ as his com- 
panion calls the ‘Flowery Land,’ can make himself understood in 
Chinese. Had Captain Arthur Conway possessed a friend suffi- 
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ciently sympathetic (which he does not) to enquire what he had 
done with his life and opportunities in the world, he would have 
replied, ‘ Wasted myself.’ The general opinion of his brother-officers 
was correct, when they remarked to one another, as they had occa- 
sionally done, that ‘ Conway had missed his tip.’ 

_ The general opinion of those who knew Ralph Pennicuick was 
of quite the contrary kind. He had not ‘ missed his tip,’ if that 
means any aim whatever to which he had at any time directed his 
energies. He had always had all he wanted, or almost all; partly, 
it is true, because his wants had been of a material sort, with 
which a large fortune inherited when he came of age had always 
supplied him; but also because of his indomitable will. His wish 
was as much a law to him as that of his Imperial Majesty the Son 
of Heaven and Vice-Regent of the Universe, in whose dominions he 
was now travelling for his own pleasure. A disciple of Lavater 
would have judged as much from Pennicuick’s mouth, the firmness 
of which, set in its massive jaw, reminded you of the Nineveh 
marbles ; it was not the jaw alone, however, which associated itself 
with those steadfast faces of the despots of old, but the beard of 
inky blackness which, flowing broadly down from his dark face, was 
clubbed towards the ends and curled upwards as hair appears to 
have done in Nineveh, alike with bulls and men. Of course Penni- 
cuick was much respected for this attribute—by which I mean his 
will and not his beard, though that too he used to say had its 
attractions for the fair sex—but it did not make him beloved of 
men. He was not a man to get his name abbreviated from 
familiarity or affection, but it was abbreviated nevertheless. He 
was called ‘ Steel Pen,’ and ‘ Hard Pen,’ from his decisiveness of 
character; and ‘ Black Beard, not so much from his beard as from 
the characteristics he had in common with the famous pirate of 
that name. But these things were only said behind his back, 
while Conway was always ‘ Connie’ even with the youngest ensign, 
and, despite his poverty and want of animal spirits, one of the most 
popular men in his regiment. Pennicuick would have been popular 
too, perhaps, if he would have taken the trouble to be so, and even 
as it was his company was sought after by both sexes. For women 
love a tyrant, and men (who are also cowards in their way) have 
always a welcome for those who have a sharp tongue, a ready 
sword, and a large rent-roll. 

These two men had been at College together, where they had 
both been their own masters and enjoyed themselves; only the one 
had lived on his income, and indeed within it, while the other had 
made a hole in his small capital. They had both married for love 
(after their several fashions), but Pennicuick with the more discre- - 
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tion. His wife died in giving birth to her first child-—a son—and 
left her husband with twice the fortune he had possessed before : 
while Conway’s wife had brought him little (or what seemed little 
to a man of his habits) beyond a daughter, to keep whom and her 
it had been necessary for him for the last ten years to exile himself 
from England. This at least was the view he himself took of it 
(though always, as I have said, without complaint); but, as a matter 
of fact, he had not been prudent at any time, and had both spent 
and lost money in pursuit of pleasure and gain. His friends said 
that he had never been anybody’s enemy but his own ; but his wife, 
who was very plain-spoken, had not always endorsed that senti- 
ment. She had occasionally even expressed a contrary one, a 
circumstance which had perhaps had its influence in keeping them 
apart. Pennicuick, who was an idle man, had always kept up his 
acquaintance with Conway—indeed, Mrs. Conway had been a second 
mother to his boy at a time when he sorely needed maternal solici- 
tude—and having exhausted the pleasures of Town, and even of 
Europe, he had come out to China for a few months in search of 
his friend and new excitements. Hong Kong and Shanghae had 
soon been exhausted in their turn, and hence this expedition into 
the interior, the expenses of which were solely defrayed out of his 
own pocket; Conway had had nothing to procure but leave of 
absence from his regiment, which was stationed at the latter city. 
The position of being ‘ franked’ by another man is always a delicate 
if not an absolutely disagreeable one, unless that man is indeed 
one’s friend ; his merely calling himself so having little to do with 
the matter: and perhaps in the present case that complete though 
tacit understanding—the total absence of the general principle of 
‘give and take ’"—which underlies all genuine friendship was want- 
ing. On the other hand, the sense of obligation on Conway’s part 
was greatly lessened by the fact that Pennicuick could have got no 
one else to accompany him on such a tour, or, even if he could, 
would probably not have accepted such companionship. There was 
just enough consciousness of dependence to cause the poorer man 
to assert himself (which under ordinary circumstances he never 
did), and to offer an opinion, and stick to it, which he would have 
been otherwise too indolent to express. Pennicuick, who perceived 
everything that had the smallest reference to himself, understood 
this thoroughly, and to do him justice liked the other's society all 
the better for it. 

He was just now enjoying it particularly, as he leant back in 
the centre compartment of the boat, with a very large cigar in his 
mouth, or in his fingers, according to whether he was the listener 
or the spokesman. In the prow were the few Chinese soldiers 
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who formed their guard, commanded by Fu-chow their captain ; 
in the stern were the Chinese boatmen. who worked the vessel in 
the usual fashion by sculls upon a pivot, and from which labour 
they never ceased. Except for the movement of the oars, and an 
occasional snore from the pigtailed warriors who were all asleep, 
there was no sound to interrupt the talk of the two friends. 

‘They have been at it now for two whole days and nights,’ said 
Conway, ‘ and are going on, as fresh as ever. It is perfectly mar- 
vellous.’ 

‘That men should snore so,’ put in Pennicuick gravely: ‘I 
quite agree with you.’ 

‘I mean that men should row so. I saw them at dinner-time 
eating rice with their chopsticks, which even now I find an almost 
impossible feat, and still rowing.’ 

‘ They go deuced slow,’ observed the other, in a tone of depre- 
ciation. 

‘ Nevertheless, they will make a boat go farther in twenty-four 
hours than our best English watermen.’ 

‘Possibly: mules and camels will go farther than the horse, 
and yet the horse is the superior animal. The Chinaman is a 
brute inferior to all the three.’ 

‘ That is not the opinion of those who are best acquainted with 
him.’ 

‘You mean that is not the opinion they express, my dear 
fellow. Men always praise the people they are compelled to have to 
do with, to excuse their own necessity. A step farther, and we find 
them cracking up the country they belong to, no matter how 
absurd may be the boast. You don’t suppose any Scotchman, for 
example, who sings “ Scots wha hae,” and all the rest of it, would 
be a Scotchman if he could help it ?’ 

‘Upon my life, I think some of them would,’ said Conway, 
smiling; for it was well known that Pennicuick was himself of 
Scotch descent. 

‘No, no; there are no mad Scotchmen. Now these Chinese 
are all mad; and their madness takes the most contemptible 
form, that of imbecility. They are like men in their second 
childhood, when they are like men at all. You will tell me 
they invented gunpowder—though I believe it was nothing but 
gunpowder tea—but what use do they make of it, except to fill 
crackers wherewith to please their gods? you will also tell me they 
invented printing, which however nobody, including themselves, 
has yet been able to read. What has come of all this early in- 
genuity? ‘They are like precocious children with immense heads, 
from which sanguine persons augur intelligence, but which turns 
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out to be water on the brain. It is astonishing to me. that a 
man of your intelligence does not see through the shallow motives 
which induce folks to preach up barbarism all over the world. A 
man goes to St. Petersburg, and because he finds the nobles and 
the military talking French—which is a positive necessity of the 
case—avers that it is a second Paris.’ 

* You think that Paris, then, is the focus of civilisation, do 
you?’ answered Conway, who was busy pencilling in his sketch- 
book a tall bridge, in a mulberry plantation, through which they 
were about to slide. 

‘Certainly not: the man who says that is only not quite such 
afool as the other. The civilisation of Parisis but skin-deep. It 
is, I grant, the Paradise of the Cheap Tripper; but its very 
luxuries and pleasures—which are its real attractions—can all be 
procured in London by one who knows where to look, and can 
afford to pay for them. Even in vice, of which it flatters itself it 
has the monopoly, it is by no means without rivals.’ 

‘ You speak with authority, no doubt,’ said Conway drily. 

‘Of course; experto crede. I was about to say that your 
Chinese, for example, run the Parisians very close in this respect— 
in the drawing of iniquity with a cart-rope; which I remark is 
tacitly taken, if not absolutely instanced by observers, as a proof 
of their intelligence.’ 

‘They are certainly most abominably vicious, and, what is 
worse, inordinately cruel,’ assented Conway. 

‘ The two things are not so far apart as is supposed,’ observed 
Pennicuick with the air of a philosopher. ‘Do you remember the 
prison where we saw the Englishman convicted. of half-a-dozen 
brutal murders, and yet pitied him ?’ 

‘Can I ever forget it ?’ answered Conway with a quick shudder. 

‘Do you remember the prisoners clenched together by a nail 
through their hands, because there happened to be a deficiency of 
handcuffs ; and the wretch that was starved to death in the cangue, 
with his fellow-countrymen keeping guard over him and enjoying 
it: how even the best off among them clamoured to us like wild 
beasts, to give them food ?’ 

‘ Pray desist, Pennicuick,’ cried the other, with a movement of 
disgust. ‘Why do you dwell upon such hideous things?’ 

‘ Because I hate cant, and more especially ia the mouth of an 
honest man. If these wretches ’—he jerked his left hand to the 
prow, and then to the stern—‘are to be called human, so much the 
worse for humanity.’ 

*Gaolers and prisoners do not make a nation, Pennicuick. 
Yonder boatmen are good fellows enough, I dare say, and for that 
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matter the soldiers too: they work for their families, love their 
wives and children, and though, as you say, like babies, they ery 
when you strike them, are not all cowards. I think Fu-chow 
yonder, for example, behaved very pluckily—and you must allow 
me to add very properly—when you chucked his daughter under 


the chin yesterday.’ 
‘ How the deuce was I to know it was his daughter ?’ enquired 


the other sullenly. 

‘I don’t think that is quite the point ; and though, since you 
say so, I am bound to believe you meant no offence, the man was 
bound to resent it.’ 

‘Still, but for you, it would have been unlucky for the man,’ 
answered Pennicuick grimly; ‘for I should certainly have wiped 
him out. There would have been three hundred and fifty millions 
of Celestials minus one by this time.’ 

‘Then that would have been unlucky for you, my friend, for 
there would certainly have been two Englishmen minus one, or 
perhaps we should both have been wiped out. As it is, you have 
made the man your enemy, which under the circumstances— 
especially as he is a nephew of a Mandarin—is, to say the least of 
it, injudicious.’ 

‘I didn’t know he was the nephew of a Mandarin, said Pennicuick, 
in atone of mock penitence. ‘I have a very great regard for the 
Mandarins. Since Humbug must be King, let us revere his High- 
priest. I don’t think anything ever tickled me so much as seeing 
that high functionary at Yang-chin “ saving the sun” during the 
eclipse. His capers, and his incense; his prostrations, and his 
knocking his hairless head upon the ground nine times, all to 
preserve the great source of light from being devoured by a 
monster, was a waste of energy which really bordered on the 
sublime. The ceremony has moreover the immense advantage 
over the proceedings of nature that it is always completely success- 
ful. These ‘ crocks” indeed never own themselves beaten. When 
they pray for fine weather, and it doesn’t come, they put their gods 
out in the rain to see how they like it: whereas owr archbishops 
and bishops, with a total absence of spirit, go on praying, till 
(very literally) “all’s blue,” and adopt no measure of retaliation 
whatever. I am afraid, however, I am shocking your prejudices, 
You are a believer in the popular superstition ?’ 

‘I am not a disbeliever in it,’ answered Conway gravely. 

‘Is it possible? Then even these “ crocks” have the advantage 
over you. They have no apprehension that after their lives here 
are ended—with its prisons, and cangues, and tyranny of all kinds 
—they are doomed to eternal misery. They have no fear of 
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death whatever: any man who is condemned to die can for a five- 
pound note—and another to “ square ” the Mandarin—get some one 
else to die for him. I have seen such a substitute kneel down, with 
a cigarette in his mouth, for the exeeutioner to strike his head off. 

‘I should be no more afraid to die than he, Pennicuick,’ 
answered Conway slowly. 

‘Physically, of course not: you have given your proofs to the 
contrary, my good fellow. But psychologically you would imagine 
you ran a risk.’ 

‘Perhaps: yet, on my word,’ answered Conway, ‘ but for my 
wife and Nelly, I would almost chance it. They wouldn’t miss my 
company, it’s true,’ added he bitterly ; ‘ but, you see, I can’t afford 
to die just yet, for their sakes.’ 

‘Come, come, Conway: you must not talk like that. You are 
a young man still: younger than I. There are years of life before 
you yet: and where there’s life there’s hope; the chances of pro- 
motion, a stroke of luck at the races ; 

‘ You said you hated cant, just now, interrupted Conway. ‘I 
entertain a similar dislike. Let us drop this subject.’ 

‘By all means. And let us also drop asleep if we can. It 
must be nearly morning. Good night, old fellow.’ 

‘Good night,’ answered Conway gently. 

In a few minutes his companion had his wish: the moonlight 
glinted in upon his massive features, firmer and sterner than ever 
in their repose. But Conway slept not. He continued to gaze 
dreamily forth, on bridge and joss-house; on the distant hills 
covered with juniper and pine; on the plantations with their 
running streams, half natural, half artificial, that fringed the banks. 
But though he saw them with his outward eyes he recked not of 
them. His thoughts were far away, and it was long before slumber 
visited him. Even then he did not sleep for long. His dreams 
were weird and monstrous; they pictured him, with his present 
companion, sailing up a river, but not in China: they were in 
Egypt on the Nile, where indeed he had once been. An immense 
crocodile had clambered into their boat, and opened its mouth to 
swallow Pennicuick ; he would have struck at it to aid his friend, 
but the creature turned and spoke: ‘ Beware, rash man; I am 
the sacred Dragon of China;’ and the next instant his jaws had 
closed upon his victim with a horrid clash. The noise awoke him 
with a start: it was broad daylight; his companion was sleeping 
tranquilly upon the opposite bench, unconscious as it seemed even 
of dreams; but another face was in the little cabin, projected 
over the bunk that divided it from the forepart of the vessel, and 
peering between the curtains above it: a ruddy, hairless face, with 
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twinkling eyes that ordinarily expressed good humour, but which 
now, fierce and glittering, fixed themselves on Pennicuick’s face with 
a look of fiendish malice. Presently a hand was thrust noiselessly 
through the curtains, and touched a bruise upon the ruddy face ; it 
was but a momentary action, but the pantomime was perfect : what 
it said was, ‘ White devil, you shall suffer for this!’ So menacing 
was this expression indeed that, fearing an immediate onslaught 
on his friend, Conway leapt to his feet. In that instant the 
face had withdrawn like a flash of lightning. When Conway in his 
turn looked into the next compartment, the half-dozen soldiers who 
were his servants were all sunk in slumber, while to all appearance 
Fu-chow, their captain, was as fast asleep as the rest. So perfect 
indeed was the simulation of repose—if simulation it was—that 
Conway doubted whether his senses had not deceived him ; whether 
the alligator of the Nile and the menacing face of Fu-chow had 
not been part and parcel of the same vision. But if so, it was 
curious that he should have seen the man point to his cheek, where 
the effects of the blow by which Pennicuick had felled him on the 
previous day were still plainly visible. 

Upon the whole, Conway judged it best to make no stir about 
the matter. 


Cuapter IT.. 


A BREEZE IN THE BOAT. 


Tue morning was a superb one even fer spring-time in China, 
which, unlike that of India, (which has been well described as a hot 
winter, ) or the same cheerless season in England, is like the spring of 
the Poets. Moreover, it isnot a liar pretending to be the herald of 
summer, and suddenly throwing off the mask in a snow-storm. 
It is bright and fresh and genial; the air, though cool, being 
singularly soft ; while the green of the foliage and herbage is be- 
yond measure beautiful. The flower-beds also, from being, as 
botanists tell us, very prominently developed in autumn, burst into 
bloom at the first dawn of spring, so that the jessamine (which 
grows in great abundance in the district of which we speak) puts 
forth its yellow even above the snow. No snow, however, save upon 
the distant hill-tops, was visible to Conway’s eyes that morning ; 
the whole earth blushed like a garden, and made the air one per- 
fume. Lilacs and pink Judas-trees grew luxuriantly upon the 
banks; and out-of-doors, in front of the gay little country houses, 
were rows of striped camellias. Most beautiful of all, perhaps, were 
the trees like almond-trees, but bearing gorgeous double blossoms 
as large as roses, which covered the country as plenteously as May 
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hawthorn in England—and would in time become peaches. Although, 
as we have said, there was no snow in the valleys, immense banks 
of azaleas supplied its place to the ravished eye, while, lest this 
prodigal show of blossom should still fail to give an idea of nature’s 
wealth, the exquisite wild rose hung in festoons, as though it were 
some gala day, from every tree. In Arthur Conway the eye was 
still alive to natural beauties, but the soul, which had once also 
been alive to them, was dead. For however matters may be with 
us in another world, in this one the soul is! alas, with most of us, 
the first of our attributes to die. As we grow old, its sensations 
become more and more difficult to excite, and if trouble or disap- 
pointment have laid heavy hands upon us, this happens early— 
sometimes ere middle age. What are sights and smells, nay, all the 
treasures of nature, to one whose mind is occupied with regrets for 
the past, or with anxieties for the future? There was even a sort 
of sadness for the present spectator in all this splendour, because 
he felt the loss of that which would have made it glorious. As for 
Pennicuick, it was certainly not worth while to awaken him, to look 
at trees and flowers, which after all would be seen later in the day 
when he had had his sleep out. But presently the silent highway 
upon which they were journeying became alive with boats of all 
shapes and sizes, full of people, while the paved walks upon each side 
—or towing-path as it would be called in England, where horses are 
the only beasts of burden—grew almost as populous as the banks of 
Thames during the University Race. Then Conway awoke that 
student of humanity Ralph Pennicuick. 

‘Good Heavens, what a lot of crocks!’ was his ejaculation ere 
he plunged his head and face into the canal—the only means of 
ablution that offered itself. ‘ What is it all about, Connie ?’ 

‘ They are pilgrims bound for the shrine up yonder,’ explained 
Conway, pointing to a mountain in the foreground, up which a 
winding road led to a native temple. 

‘They are deuced pretty pilgrims, some of them,’ observed 
Pennicuick, scanning approvingly the female occupants of the boats, 
which their superior speed (for they had several rowers) caused 
them to overtake one by one. The Celestial ladies, thus alluded 
to, hung their heads beneath the bold glance of the barbarian, and 
looked as though they had never been so stared at before: but 
directly the ‘ white devils’’ boat had passed they broke out into a 
merry laugh, which seemed to imply that they had got over the shock, 
and even forgiven him. They were by no means in what in Europe 
is understood to be pilgrims’ weeds: their dresses were silks and 
satins, and crapes of brightest colours, but especially blue. Sitting 
still, they looked like other women, but for their almond eyes; 
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when they rose and disembarked, however, as many did, the manner 
in which they tottered across the plank from boat to bank was a 
spectacle which moved Pennicuick to cynical mirth. 

‘Look at their tooticums, Connie: their dear little toes all 
cramped together into a club-foot.’ 

‘Hush, Pen, hush. They know what makes you laugh; and it 
is no laughing matter for them, poor creatures. From six years 
of age their lives have been made miserable by this iron Jaw of 
fashion.’ 

‘ But why the deuce do they do it?’ 

‘Why do English ladies wear crinoline? There was an Em- 
press of China named Tak-ki who had eclub-feet and set the fashion. 
It is, at all events, the only sign of caste in the country, which is 
surely creditable. The common people do not trouble themselves 
to goin for it: indeed, no heavy work can be done under such con- 
ditions. These ladies therefore, we may be sure, all belong to the 
genteel classes.’ 

‘It adds, if not a cubit, several inches to their stature,’ observed 
Pennicuick critically. 

‘Yes: they all stand on tiptoe as it were, though their toes are 
turned under them. If they don’t do it, they cannot aspire to 
marry into respectable or literary families.’ 

‘That “literary” and “respectable” should be convertible 
terms seems the most curious thing of all,’ remarked Pennicuick. 

‘To us, no doubt: but this is the land of literature. The 
very printed character is held so sacred that Government makes 
arrangements for picking up all bits of paper, and even broken 
crockery that has letters upon it.’ 

‘ You charm me more and more with every detail of this intelli- 
gent race, Connie. Is it true that ten thousand candidates volun- 
tarily submit themselves at every season to a competitive examina- 
tion ?’ 

‘No doubt: the aspirants, too, are of all ages. I knew an old 
gentleman of eighty (he had been plucked a good many times, as 
you may guess) who went up to be examined from Shanghae last 
year, and died under the operation. He had to take up six books 
of Confucius.’ 

‘ Capital name, Confucius,’ remarked Pennicuick drily. ‘Every- 
thing here tends in that direction. These hobbling women, these 
pigtailed men, whose ancestors knew so many things before we 
knew anything, but who still believe in—what is their god's 
name ?’ 

* Ay-tum-foo,’ interpolated Conway. 

‘ Just so, in a Tom-fool in a temple. The whole thing looks 
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like an allegory, doesn’t it ?—the temple of Fame, or something, 
with its thousands of worshippers, winding up the toilsome path. 
I'm hanged if I don’t think the very hill is out of perspec- 
tive.’ 

The effect of the scene was really very curious, and gave an 
impression not wholly natural. The temple was perched upon the 
very top of the mountain; the paths were cut in zigzag with 
mathematical precision, and stiffness and formality everywhere 
pervaded the sacred scene. 

‘ T’ve seen it all somewhere before,’ continued Pennicuick, ‘ but 
I can’t tell where. Oh, now I’ve got it. It’s like a blessed Valen- 
tine, only instead of the church there is the temple, and instead of 
the parson there is the priest, and instead of the Happy Couple 
there are these miserable sinners. Why should we not pay our 
respects to Ay-tom-fool, like the rest of them ?’ 

‘ By all means, if you like. I will tell Fu-chow to moor the 
boat.’ 

‘Do: and as you wish to propitiate the beggar, tell him also 
we are about to become converts to his religion.’ 

At the mention of his name by Conway, Captain Fu-chow had 
presented his flat round face between the curtains: it looked so 
innocent and so subservient—although out of China one might 
have thought the subservience a little over-done—that it was im- 
possible to reconcile it with the look of malignant hate that it 
had worn—or had seemed to wear—an hour or so before. 

‘ Joss Chin-chin topside galow,’ said Conway. Fu-chow cast a 
rapid glance in the direction of the temple, and then towards 
Pennicuick. 

‘Him talkey largey, talkey strong, replied he doubtfully. 

‘What is the pippin-faced idiot saying about me?’ enquired 
Pennicuick angrily. It was disagreeable to him to hear Chinese, 
because he could not understand it: but the Pidgeon English 
which Fu-chow insisted on talking even to Conway, who could 
speak the native tongue—just as one’s French or German nurse 
will talk broken English in preference to her own language—was 
hateful to him. 

‘ Fu-chow is afraid of our going to the temple because you 
express yourself so strongly upon serious subjects, and generally 
with disrespect. He is quite right to be careful.’ 

‘Tell him I adore Tom-fool—or, at least, am about to do so— 
and will not breathe a word to his disadvantage ; and when you 
have quieted his religious scruples, ask him about breakfast.’ 

‘Catchery some chow-chow, chop-chop,’ said Conway; where- 
upon Fu-chow nodded intelligently and withdrew. 
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* Let us have the chops first, Connie,’ said Pennicuick, ‘and the 
chow-chow, which I suppose means fish, when he has caught it.’ 

*“ Chow-chow ” is not fish, but food,’ explained Conway, laugh- 
ing; ‘and “chop-chop” only means directly: by the time it is 
ready we shall be opposite the temple, and can drop the anchor.’ 

‘ By jingo!’ exclaimed Pennicuick, pointing to the bank, along 
which some ladies and children were being carried, not in a 
palanquin, but in separate little baskets swung from a long 
bamboo. 

‘That’s a family equipage,’ explained Conway. ‘ Little Milburn 
of ours says that when a Chinese woman is carried she is an air- 
plant; but when she walks she’s orchid: he is the wit of the 
regiment.’ 

‘I congratulate the regiment,’ said Pennicuick drily; for, like 
many clever fellows, he did not much appreciate other people’s 
jokes. ‘ Confucius, look how they shake hands!’ 

Some Chinese neighbours on the bank were exchanging a 
morning greeting, which they accomplished by shaking their own 
hands. Each placed the fingers of one hand over the fist of the 
other, so that the thumbs met, and then, standing a few feet apart, 
raised his hands gently up and down in front of his breast. 

‘Of course it looks ridiculous to us,’ said Conway. ‘ But, on 
the other hand, they don’t slobber one another like the French and 
Germans. The women do not even kiss the women.’ 

‘Then they are ignorant of the niceties of expression in hate 
and envy,’ observed Pennicuick. ‘To see a woman kiss a woman 
whom she doesn’t like—and she generally doesn’t—is the very 
height of civilisation. But here comes the chop-chop.’ 

‘Excuse me, it is the chow-chow, said Conway, laughing. 
‘ Here are fish, fowl, pork, and potato-rice. Veal and mutton are 
never seen, you know.’ 

‘Of course not, becanse you expect them. Take away these 
infernal chopsticks, will you!’ 

This last remark was addressed to the Chinese attendant to 
whose culinary skill they were indebted for the dainties he had 
just set before them ; and it seemed to puzzle him immensely. 

‘Too muchey curio,’ murmured he to Conway, who could use 
the chopsticks with some skill. ‘Too muchey bobbery: me plenty 
fear.’ 

‘What the deuce does the creature mean, Connie?’ The 
speaker’s voice was so full of ire, that the ‘ creature’ had bolted 
over the bunk like a deer. 

‘He means that you are much too excited to be sane; that you 
are apt to kick up a row about nothing at all; and that your con- 
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duct is calculated to alarm all peaceable people. It seems to me 
that he has described your character very graphically.’ 

‘It seems to me that when I come to understand these graphic 
people’s lingo, it will be the worse for them,’ said Pennicuick, 
sullenly. 

* Well, you had better wait till you get back to Shanghae—or, 
better still, to England—and then you can be as ill-natured as you 
please—with safety.’ 

‘I don’t understand you, Conway. Are these miserable wretches 
all your clients, that I am bound to be on my best behaviour to 
them? I shall behave just as I please, with your good leave.’ 

¢ Which you will not have.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘ Because you are sure to behave badly. You are a man of 
the world, if ever there was one; and yet you cannot put up with 
anyone’s peculiarities but your own. We are come here to enjoy 
ourselves, not to get into any confounded row. If you mean to 
show temper about every little thing, I shall be sorry I agreed to 
come with you.’ 

Pennicuick swallowed something in his throat which, perhaps, 
was his temper, for his face at once lost its truculent expression. 

‘I certainly had no intention of making myself disagreeable to 
you, my dear fellow. You ought to know me better.’ 

‘ T quite understand that, Pennicuick ; but, unfortunately, your 
making yourself disagreeable to others has, under the circumstances, 
a reflex action on myself. If you turn into ridicule, or put in 
bodily fear, every Celestial we chance to come across—we are likely 
to have a hot time of it.’ 

‘I confess that I despise tomfoolery and detest extortion,’ ob- 
served Pennicuick curtly. 

‘ And yet you have sense enough to make allowances for the one 
and wealth enough to afford the other. You are not a missionary 
that you should be angry with these poor people because they 
worship Mumbo-Jumbo : and if Fu-chow does cheat you out of a 
thousand “ cash,” it is after all only twopence halfpenny.’ 

To this Pennicuick answered not a word. The reply that came 
to the tip of his tongue was that it was all very well for Conway 
not to care about Fu-chow’s little embezzlements, since it was not 
his purse that defrayed them: but he restrained himself. He 
knew very well, had the position of his companion and himself 
been reversed, that the other would have been freer with his purse- 
strings. Pennicuick spent large sums upon his pleasures, but not a 
shilling more than was necessary to make them completely enjoy- 
able. He was careful with his money, if not absolutely close ; and 
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for this Conway, he knew, rather despised him. He did not under- 
stand, however, that his friend hated still more his brusque and 
bullying ways with the poor Celestials. He was himself a man 
absolutely indifferent to the feelings of his inferiors, and he did 
not comprehend that there are natures which resent slights 
and insults to the poor and dependent almost as much as if 
they were offered to themselves. Conway had his own faults, 
plenty of them: but they did not tend in the same direction. as 
those of his companion, which after all were not so marked to 
others as they appeared to be in his eyes. Pennicuick was arro- 
gant, and somewhat grudged expense; but he was neither a bully 
nor a miser. It would not have been just to call him cruel. But 
there was a certain grimness about him, not unmixed with humour, 
such as is commonly seen in the schoolboy ‘ ere he grows to pity,’ 
and is an occasional attribute of hard and headstrong men who 
have good animal spirits. 


Cuapter III. 


THE JOSS-HOUSE. 


THERE is one great virtue about the Chinese religion which, in 
addition to its amazing ludicrousness, makes it attractive to the 


outsider. It is, externally at least, always allied with the pic- 
turesque. They build their temples in the most lovely spots that 
can be selected, and, though their taste is tawdry, it would revolt at 
the downright ugliness and want of symmetry that distinguish our 
own Bethels. The temple of Ay-tum-foo, for example, was, as we 
have said, placed on a hill-top, commanding such exquisite scenery 
as well might lead human thought from nature up to nature’s 
God. That it had quite a contrary effect upon the Chinese 
pilgrim was an idiosyncrasy. It led him to a certain point, 
namely the top of a hill—and then into the joss-house, at whose 
entrance gate sat a wooden lady about sixty feet high, with a per- 
petual smile upon her face, supposed to be provoked by the vanities 
of the world. Her august title was Mi-leh-fu (the Guardian); but 
as an immense pot of incense, to which every visitor contributed a 
stick or two, dispersed odours all around her, an irreverent spirit 
might have termed her Millefleurs. That was the name Ralph 
Pennicuick gave her, directly he had seen and sniffed. She was 
very handsomely painted and gilded, and had a hole between her 
shoulder-blades through which she was supplied with artificial 
entrails. 

The Chinese, it is said, with reference to their indifference to 
human suffering, have no bowels; but that is not the case with their 
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deities. The gods of the Buddhist Olympus are nothing without 
them, which are supposed to represent the living spirit; they 
generally consist of silver representations of the heart and other 
internal parts of the anatomy, with pearls and precious stones 
dropped in by the well-to-do pious; and during certain inter- 
national troubles, the British officer, who has improved his mind by 
the study of native customs, has been known to reap the fruits of 
it, by taking advantage of the above circumstance. A primrose by 
a river’s brim is to a very large class of persons but a yellow prim- 
rose; and a wooden idol covered with gold leaf has similarly 
nothing but his external charms to recommend him to the ignorant 
observer. But to minds less superficial, and given to look into 
things, he may turn up trumps. 

Our two friends found little difficulty in reaching the presence 
of this goddess (who, after all, only kept the door of the temple) 
beyond the steepness of the ascent. The crowds of worshippers 
were much too bent upon their pious object to pay that attention 
to the strange visitors which is generally given to European 
strangers. For once, the natives excited far more interest in the 
latter than did the latter in them. The occasion, indeed, was a 
supreme one, being Buddha’s birthday ; and all the neighbourhood 
—or certainly every woman—the rich in sedans, the poor on foot, 
were on their way to do honour to his shrine. The broad paved 
paths were covered with them, so that progression was not easy ; 
andespecially since the more devout would suddenly prostrate them- 
selves at every dozen paces, with the same consequences that follow 
the same feat of the clown in our pantomimes ; if you were not very 
careful you fell over them. All the women had baskets containing 
candles, incense sticks about a foot long with a knob of sawdust 
paste at the top to make a respectable volume of smoke, and were 
provided with strings of cash—very ‘ petty cash’ indeed—to buy 
prayers with of the priest. Each too, young or old, had a sort of 
alpenstock to help him up the hill. What was a much less 
pleasant sight was the swarm of beggars, with every form of 
disease, who besought the passengers to ‘do good deeds’ with a 
particular reference to their own case. The Englishmen were very 
lavish-—Pennicuick, perhaps, from the recollection of his friend’s 
remark upon his weakness in the direction of economy ; for he dis- 
liked almsgiving on principle, and had a strong conviction that the 
sightless eyes, the swollen and maimed limbs, and even the deficiency 
of them, were all parts of a huge priestly imposture. The habit 
of indiscriminate charity is greatly insisted upon by the disciples of 
Buddha, and the generosity of the two strangers gained them much 
popularity, which a peep at the back of the brain of at least one of 
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them would have considerably impaired. At the gate of the temple 
—and indeed for the last half-mile of the way up—stalls were erected 
for the sale of candles, joss sticks, and sycee paper, used in worship ; 
and as it was shrewdly supposed that the ‘ white devils’ were want- 
ing even in these simplest elements of religion, they had been much 
importuned to buy them ; and here again Pennicuick had done his 
duty. 

‘Pray take notice of my exemplary conduct, Connie,’ observed 
he when they had reached the top of the hill; ‘ and also that I have 
distributed at least fourpence among forty scoundrels.’ 

‘ Your behaviour is admirable, Pennicuick ; but take care to keep 
it up in the temple.’ A hint that had been called forth by the 
abrupt transformation of Mi-leh-fa into Millefleurs. 

‘She is the reverse of the proverb “ All is not gold that 
glitters,” Connie,’ whispered Pennicuick, with reference to her in- 
terior; ‘ for though she is but gold leaf outside, she has gold fruit 
within her. The first row you have with those crocks, you will 
come here to practise anatomy, I reckon.’ 

‘Hush, Pennicuick, hush: or some folks will be practising 
vivisection on you.’ 

Avery unpleasant-looking priest, quite bald,and dreadfully burnt 
about his head—marks of great merit—was regarding his companion 
with an air which might or might not be Buddhist, but was cer- 
tainly very unchristian. His duties were apparently similar to 
those of a verger, since his brethren were all actively engaged in 
their spiritual calling—that is to say, in chanting, in prostrations, 
in beating drums, and bells, and balls of wood, or in taking the 
petty cash from the ladies. In exchange for it they gave what 
may be called ‘drafts from Hades, payable to Bearer:’ the idea 
being that everybody who comes into the world has contracted 
debts during his previous transmigration, which will have to be 
settled (at compound interest ) during the next, unless discharged 
in this, for which these self-appointed ecclesiastical commissioners 
kindly undertake to arrange. It is rather a less direct system than 
that of Peter’s Pence, but has the same practical effect. Conway 
explained all these matters in a low voice to his companion, while 
maintaining a sufficiently reverent air. ,- 

‘Why do the women all hum the musical gamut,’ enquired 
Pennicuick, ‘“ Do, re, mi, fa” ?’ 

‘Hush; it is nothing of the kind. They are saying “Na mi 
o mi tah fuh,” which is their great shibboleth. These drafts 
the priests sell have had those excellent monosyllables chanted 
over them many thousand times: hence their extraordinary 
value.’ 
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‘But what are they doing with those chopsticks, since they 
have no rice ?’ 

‘They are not chopsticks: you will observe that they are 
rounded on one side and flat on the other. The fair petitioners 
chuck them into the air, in the hope that they will come down on 
the flat side, in which case their prayers will be granted; but as 
the rounded side is the heavier, the augury is generally the other 
way.’ 

* Heads I lose, tails you win,’ commented Pennicuick. 

‘ Just so: the laws of gravitation are against the poor creatures. 
Here is a pilgrim with a better plan; in that hollow bamboo he 
has a bundle of sticks, each with a written character upon it, ‘and 
he will be prosperous or the reverse, according to the stick that is 
first shaken out.’ 

‘I would practise that in the seclusion of my own apartments,’ 
observed Pennicuick ; ‘and after a few goes at it, I'll bet a guinea 
I'd shake the right stick out first.’ 

‘Unfortunately, you don’t know which is the right one. The 
priest interprets it for you; he has a sort of Fortune-telling book 
which gives the meaning of the lettered sticks, and, you see, these 

‘good people are not always satisfied with his decision. They ask 
their neighbours what they think about it, and whether the re- 
spected ecclesiastic may not have made some mistake.’ 

‘They chatter worse than people used to do in church in my 
young days, unless it’s ai “ Do, re, mi, fa” !’ 

‘You are right. They repeat, perhaps a thousand times over, 
their monosyllabic shibboleth, but continue to keep up a conversa- 
tion nevertheless. “Na mio mi ta fuh. Howis your good man? 
Do you like your new work? ‘That girl’s feet were not made so 
small without pinching: thank Heaven, owr family were all born 
so. Na mio mita fuh.”’ 

*I can scarcely hear half you say, said Pennicuick. ‘ What 
an infernal row those drums and bells make!’ Besides the smaller 
instruments that kept up a perpetual concert within the building, 
an immense drum was being struck at intervals outside the temple; 
as outside our booths in the old Fair times. 

‘ The bells are said to be finer than any we have in England,’ 
remarked Conway. 

‘Very likely: I am sure I wish they were in England: then 
we should have them mellowed by distance: as it is, I believe the 
drum of my ear has given way. I also find some difficulty in 
breathing.’ 

‘It is only the clouds of incense. We have the same thing in 
Europe in our Roman Catholic churches.’ 
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‘ Yes, but as I am never in them that doesn’t concern me.—By 
gad, there’s a sensible fellow!’ 

‘Good Heavens, what are you going to do, Pennicuick ?’ 

‘I am going to have acigar. This excellent man has just lit 
his pipe at yonder altar—-I never knew the use of candles there 
before ; and I mean to do the same.’ 

The next moment Pennicuick had suited the action to the word ; 
and without, as it seemed, exciting much comment. The Chinese 
religion is a curious mixture of devotion and irreverence, and a 
man will prostrate himself flat before an idol, and then light a 
pipe at his taper. 

‘Now they may make what noises and smells they like,’ said 
Pennicuick triumphantly. ‘I have got my consoler. You may 
depend upon it, if folks were allowed to smoke in church in 
England, it would set our respectable Establishment on its legs 
again. The men would go—because with a cigar one could stand 
even a sermon—and then of course the women would go even more 
than ever. When I get home, I mean to go into Parliament upon 
that platform.’ 

His tobacco, for which he had been craving—for to make such 
a man give up, or even postpone, an accustomed enjoyment is to do 
him a grievous wrong—put Pennicuick in high good humour. If 
he took no great interest in the proceedings around him, he showed 
no signs of boredom. Some things even amused him. One very 
pious pilgrim struck his forehead upon the paved floor of the 
temple no fewer than nine times, each time causing a distinct 
reverberation, notwithstanding the drums. 

* Why don’t he go on?’ enquired our cynic of his friend. ‘ Has 
he cracked it ?’ 

‘No, no. You are most grossly ignorant of the rudiments of 
his religion. Nine is a sacred number. Nine prostrations, nine 
ablutions, nine repetitions of a formula, and so on, are necessary for 
everything important. You have to burn nine joss sticks, for 
example, before you can see, even with the eye of faith, the sacred 
Shay-le.’ , 

‘Who is he?’ 

‘It is not a “he” at all. It is one of the most precious relics 
of Buddha, and supposed to be what the poets call one of the 
pearls that adorn the brow of labour:” in other words, a drop of 
his perspiration.’ 

‘Nonsense, you must be joking. This is too absurd even for 
Buddha.’ 

‘I am perfectly serious: the Buddhists say that there are 
84,000 pores in a man’s body, and that after transmigration he 
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leaves behind 84,000 particles of dust. In the case of Buddha, 
by resisting evil and reverting to truth, he left instead 84,000 
relics “as hard and as bright as diamonds.” Of these, many have 
disappeared, but there is one in this very temple of Ay-tum-foo, 
said to emit the most brilliant colours, if you only look at it in 
the right light—that is, from a devotional point of view.’ 

‘Let us see it, by all means,’ cried Pennicuick. 

‘That is quite out of the question. No Christian need apply, 
I do assure you.’ 

‘You may depend upon it, you can see it, like any other exhi- 
bition, Connie, if you choose to pay the entrance-fee.’ 

‘I know that one of the preliminaries is to burn nine sticks of 
incense to Buddha.’ 

‘I will burn ten as soon as look at him—I mean, rather than 
not look at his relic,’ exclaimed Pennicuick enthusiastically. 

* Well, I confess I shouldn’t like to do that,’ answered the other 
gravely. 

‘Why not? Your scruples astound me. For my part, I 
should have been a universal worshipper—a Polytheist—if anything 
could be got by it. I have gone in for one or two religions. I 
shall never forget confessing to a good priest at Rome—just to 
see what it was like, you know; by jingo, I astonished him. All 
the hair on his head stood up, till his tonsure looked like a pool 
in a forest. I have not the least objection to being a Buddhist, 
or anything else, for half an hour. Indeed, it is just possible— 
everything is possible—that Buddha may be worth cultivating. 
I always thought the gentleman who took off his hat to the fallen 
statue of Jupiter a very sagacious fellow. “If your turn ever 
comes round again, Mr. Jove, please to remember this salute.”— 
Where is this blessed relic ?’ 

‘It is kept in the shrine at the back of the temple, and can 
only be seen on application to the high-priest. You might as well 
ask to see His Celestial Majesty the Son of Heaven himself. Let 
us come into the garden.’ 

The garden of a Chinese temple is always worth a visit. If 
the natives of the Flowery Land can boast of no other art, they 
excel in that of landscape gardening. They select as picturesque 
a spot as they can, and then improve it after their fashion, which, 
whatever its faults, never interferes with the beauties of nature. 
These they preserve, while adding those of art—grottoes, bridges, 
fancy ruins, and pagodas. Their taste for crowding every variety 
of picturesque object into a small space reminds one (though, it 
must be allowed, with a difference) of the pictures of Claude. It 
also reminds the Englishman—or at least it reminded Pennicuick— 
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of the place in which the natives of London are adjured per 
advertisement throughout the summer to pass a Happy Day, 
namely, Rosherville Gardens. 

‘ It’s deuced like Rosherville, is it not, Connie?’ 

‘Very much,’ said Conway, laughing; ‘a sort of cross between 
the scenery of that establishment and the willow-pattern plate.’ 

The grounds were extensive, and made to appear much more 
so by the manner in which they were laid out. You walked up 
and down, and round and round, and sometimes through and 
through (where there were caverns) without much progression. 
Presently, towards the rear of the temple, the two friends came 
upon a wooden edifice, which contained a fasting monk. 

‘ This is the Hermit of Cremorne,’ observed Pennicuick. 

‘Hush, hush! he is a most sacred personage,’ whispered Con- 
way. ‘ He has been in these close quarters for nearly three years ; 
and observe how uncomfortable they are. These long nails driven 
through the planks project on the inside, to prevent him leaning 
against the walls. For every thousand cash paid by any pilgrim 
a nail is taken out, and the old gentleman is made ‘a little more 
easy. There have been a good many removed to-day, you may be 
sure.’ 

The Englishmen came up to the little pigeon-hole through 
which the inmate of this dog-kennel received the contributions of 
the pious, and likewise his scanty supplies of food, and looked in. 
The saint was seated tailor-fashion on a board, the upper part of 
his body being upright as an idol. There was a shelf before him 
with some books—works, probably, of the eternal Confucius. Not 
only did the pleasures of literature still remain to him—he was 
taking snuff. With these trifling exceptions, however, he was sup- 
posed to be quite dead to the vanities of the world. His face 
was blank and cadaverous; his long black hair, parted in the 
middle, flowed down to his waist; his nails, also, were very long 
and very black. He had been in his present place of residence for 
nearly three years, the full time appointed for his voluntary im- 
prisonment ; but he showed no signs of ‘ breaking up and going 
away,’ at least in its holiday sense. He looked very much like 
breaking up from a physical point of view. 

‘ This is the biggest fool I have seen yet,’ observed Pennicuick, 
critically. ‘Do you think he would havea cigar?’ The scene 
was exactly such as one sees every day in the monkey-house in the 
Zoological Gardens. 

‘I don’t think you'd better try him,’ said Conway; ‘he may - 
take it as an insult, and ring his alarm bell.’ A huge bell was 
just outside his cell, which he could sound by pushing a piece 
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of wood against it, that was thrust through a hole for that 
purpose. 

‘I didn’t see his bell,’ said Pennicuick ; ‘ that’s clearly an article 
of luxury. Ifherings for everything he wants, where is his merit ?’ 

“He never rings for hot water for shaving—nor, to look at him, 
for. any other purpose,’ observed Conway, always maintaining a 
respectful air. ‘I think you’d better let him be.’ 

‘No, no: he shall have a cigar. He takes snuff, therefore he 
can’t belong to the Anti-Tobacco Association. Hi, old gentleman! 
Have a weed ?’ 

The ascetic lifted his heavy eyes, from which all meaning 
seemed to be expelled, and then protruded a shrivelled hand, into 
which Pennicuick dropped a cigar. The next instant he was im- 
mersed in pious meditation. 

‘I apologise,’ observed Pennicuick to this inanimate object; 
* you are not such a fool as you look; though that is not a high 
compliment, after all. I would have given five pounds, Connie,’ 
added he, grimly, as they pursued their way, ‘if that cigar had 
been a Surprise one.’ 

‘What do you mean by a Surprise Cigar ?’ 

‘One of those with a cracker in it, that goes off when you are 
half way through it. Imagine the effect upon a pious ascetic who 
has never stirred out of a box like that for three years, or been ac- 
customed to any sensation beyond what is covered by a pinch of 
snuff.’ 

‘The effect upon us, also, would be rather serious,’ observed 
Conway : ‘our lives would not be worth an hour’s purchase.’ 

‘I don’t believe a word of it. I think it would all be put 
down to Buddha, and would give that old gentleman—if he lived 
through it—a higher reputation with the faithful than ever.’ 

‘ Well, I am glad you were not in a position to try the experi- 
ment. Come, we have got to the end of our tether; there is 
nothing more to be seen, and it is time to get back to the boat 
and our dinner.’ 

‘Very good: but what is that queer-shaped house standing all 
alone, at the back of everything, with the gentleman in the yellow 
robe apparently keeping guard over it?’ 

‘Oh, that is the sanctum sanctorwm, in which the Shay-le, or 
blessed relic of Buddha, is kept. It is so sacred, you see, that 
nobody comes near it.’ 

‘I mean to see it,’ said Pennicuick, confidently ; ‘so here goes.’ 

‘Good Heavens, man, it’s the chief-priest himself.’ But before 
he had finished his sentence, Pennicuick had already presented 
himself before that august individual. 
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CuaprTer IV. 
THE SHAY-LE. 


Ir was Arthur Conway’s habit on touching foreign soil to begin 
to.make himself acquainted as far as possible with the language of 
its inhabitants, and he had given all the greater attention to the 
Chinese tongue on account of its supreme difficulty; perhaps he 
now knew nearly as much about it as an Englishman expensively 
educated at one of our public schools knows of the Continental 
languages when he returns from his first tour; he could ask a few 
questions—after the fashion of the dialogue-books—and procure 
for himself the necessaries of life, and he could understand what 
was said to him pretty well. He exceedingly disapproved of his 
friend’s having anything to say—or rather to gesticulate—to the 
high-priest of Ay-tum-foo,‘but he was too loyal to leave him in the 
lurch ; and therefore he hastened to the spot where that enormously 
important ecclesiastic and his friend were by this time standing 
together ; the former bowing slightly in the urbane national man- 
ner, and the latter pronouncing the word ‘ Shay-le, Shay-le,’ in as 
insinuating a tone as he could compass. 

There is always this difficulty in dealing with the Buddhist 
priest (which cynics may say is not wholly confined to ecclesiastics of 
that persuasion), namely, that although he may be one of the most 
venerable and pious of human beings, it may also happen that he 
may be very much the reverse of all this, and indeed a most super- 
lative scoundrel. The reason of this is that some persons embrace 
the sacred profession from the most secular of reasons. The com- 
pletely shaven head, the burns and bruises that are generally to be 
seen, sprinkled over them in plentiful patches, and the austerity 
which distinguishes their lives and keeps them apart from other men, 
offer great opportunities for disguise. So that before now very 
considerable criminals have escaped punishment, and even lived for 
the rest of their lives in the odour of sanctity, by assuming the vows 
and habit of the priesthood. Imagine the case of one’s meeting 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and not being quite sure that his 
Grace of Lambeth had not at one time experienced the gaol discipline 
of neighbouring Millbank. However, the probability of the high- 
priest of Ay-tum-foo’s being all that he should be was of course 
far greater than the reverse : though the fact of his having a finger 
or two burnt off (in excess of zeal), as well as his other self-inflicted 
injuries, was perhaps a suspicious circumstance: (‘for being -so 
particular religious, why that, you see, puts persons on their guard ;’) 
he hada sort of beadle’s mace in one hand, and a human skull in 
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the other, and in his gown of yellow silk looked altogether a re- 
markable object 

‘ Lawya-lawya, commenced Conway, not of course that this 
individual was a lawyer, but because that is the mode of address 
used to a high-priest; ‘we are two Englishmen who have come 
from far to see this famous temple.’ Here Conway had uncon- 
sciously placed the good priest in a position of much embarrassment, 
for the polite way of the Chinese is to underrate anything of their 
own, and to exaggerate the possessions of their interlocutor. If 
the temple had been the priest’s private mansion he would, for 
example, have answered, ‘ You have given your honourable selves 
unnecessary trouble in coming to see my wretched hovel.’ But as 
it was the house of his god he could scarcely speak of it ina 
depreciatory way. Upon the whole he judged it better to take a 
general view of matters. 

‘ After all, oh Christians, your religion and that of Buddha are 
alike as melons.’ 

Conway translated this would-be compliment to his friend, who 
took it in a more literal sense than the good priest had probably 
intended. 

* Quite right: tell him he’s a very sensible fellow, and that I 
quite agree with him. And then ask him to show us the relic.’ 
Conway accomplished this with much delicacy and caution, but the 
high-priest lifted up both staff and skull in shocked negation. Such 
a proposition was impossible: even his own people, as the English- 
man might have observed, had not ventured within the sacred 
precincts of the Shay-le, which had been exhibited to the Faithful 
at sunrise that morning, positively for the last time until next 
feast-day. The precious casket which contained it could never 
be opened without an act of adoration in the form of a burnt offer- 
ing; and even if it were, it could not be seen by white devils—he 
apologised for having no other name for them—because it was 
only visible to the eye of Faith. 

‘Look here, Connie: I mean to see it,’ persisted Pennicuick. 
‘Tell the old beggar that I am a convert to the Buddhist faith. 
Here are my joss sticks, which I am prepared to sacrifice as the 
law directs: it will be a bond-fide transaction. And, I say, just 
add that I should like to give five pounds or so to the keeper of 
the shrine.’ 

This audacious speech Conway translated as insinuatingly as his 
slender knowledge of Chinese enabled him to do, and, much to his 
surprise, the priest took it in good part. Five English pounds 
represent a very considerable sum in the Flowery Land, and no 
doubt he recalled to mind how much could be done with them to 
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the glory of Buddha. In the great hall of gods, adjacent to the 
temple, there was more than one deity from whom very literally 
the gilt was a good deal rubbed off; and who had scarcely enough 
in his inside to maintain the ‘vital principle, or, as we say, to 
keep body and soul together. There is nothing so distressing to a 
high-priest—wounding at once his amour-propre and his esprit 
de corps—as to see his gods out of repair. Of course there was a 
difficulty as to the genuine adhesion of Mr. Ralph Pennicuick to 
Buddhism ; the unyielding and somewhat contemptuous expression 
of his countenance did not, it must be confessed, impress one 
with the idea of a devotee ; but there he was, at all events, a pro- 
fessing believer, with one of his joss sticks already lighted ; and 
does not Confucius himself lay it down as an axiom that we are 
to believe in a man’s professions until they have been shown to be 
false? Moreover, at this supreme moment, Pennicuick produced 
his purse, which, being of network, showed the glint of sovereigns. 

‘Heaven forbid,’ said the good priest, ‘that I should quench 
any man’s pious zeal.’ And with a grave inclination of his head he 
led the way to the little bell-shaped edifice in which the precious 
Shay-le was deposited. Conway remained where he stood, not al- 
together at his ease. Without having the good nature that belongs 
to high spirits, his friend had a turn for mischief, which in his 
younger days had led him into some serious scrapes, and which 
even now occasionally exhibited itself; his remark about the ¢ sur- 
prise cigar’ showed the way his thoughts had been tending, and it 
was just possible that he designed to play some absurd trick upon 
the high-priest to recompense himself for having let the hermit 
slip so easily through his fingers. Above all it puzzled Conway to 
account for his friend’s giving so large a sum to see a relic—things 
for which he always expressed the utmost contempt—unless he had 
some whim of his own to serve at the same time. 

It was, therefore, with no slight sense of relief that after a few 
minutes he saw Pennicuick emerge from the shrine, and part com- 
pany with the priest, apparently on the best of terms. 

‘ Well, Penn, and what was it? Or are you bound to secresy 
upon a subject so tremendous ?’ enquired Conway, laughing. 

‘My dear fellow, there are a dozen of them, and all rubbish,’ 
was his friend’s reply. ‘ Let us get home, for I am downright sick 
of Buddha and all his works.’ 

There was something strange in the speaker’s manner that 
convinced his hearer that something had happened within the last 
few minutes of an unexpected or surprising kind. If the other had 
had the least grain of superstition in him, Conway might have even 
supposed that he had been impressed by some seemingly super- 
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natural incident; so grave and serious was his air. However, after 
a few minutes, Pennicuick proceeded to tell what had happened 
without further importunity ; and as it certainly appeared that he 
had got very little for his five pounds, perhaps, thought Conway, it 
was that which made him look so serious. 

What Pennicuick had seen at the shrine of Ay-tum-foo appeared 
to have been much the samé as is seen at similar institutions nearer 
home: the small bones of a saint or two, and even the shavings 
of a toe-nail of Huang Ing Huk, the goddess of mer¢y; which is 
all that is left of her in China. 

‘ But you surely saw the Shay-le, the relic of Buddha ? ’ observed 
Conway. 

‘Well, I don’t know whether I did or not,’ answered the other 
drily. ‘The thing was in a small wooden pagoda, almost dropping 
to pieces with age, which the priest unlocked for me with every 
sign of reverence. I looked in and understood him to say that 
the thing lay at the bottom; I saw nothing for some time, and 
then—whether it was fancy or not, I will not swear—I did seem to 
see something sparkling. It may have been a bit of glass, or even 
the sparks from one’s own eyes that are struck out from too much 
staring. into darkness.’ 

‘ Tam afraid you are stillasceptic, Penn. The received opinion 
of the sacred Shay-le is that it emits coloured light, and that.no 
fire will burn nor diamond-headed hammer bruise it. . It is also 
sometimes surrounded by a halo “as big as a cart-wheel.”’ 

‘The last was not the case to-day, I will positively swear,’ said 
Pennicuick : ‘ and as for the rest of the Shay-le’s attributes, I will 
take your word for them.’ And no more was said about the 
matter. 

The two friends dined in the boat, as usual, and afterwards some 
cormorant-fishing was got up for their delectation. The rivers, 
canals, and even the pools in China are alive with fish. Nothing 
is more common than to see a native catching them with his hands, 
not as we do when tickling trout, with infinite pains and caution, 
but quite otherwise. He strikes the water sharply, the noise and 
shock of which cause the fish to take refuge in the mud, where he 
feels them with his feet, and then dives down after them. - While 
the boat of the Englishmen lay at anchor, their rowers had provided 
them with a fish course by this simple means; but the cormorant 
business was really a high-class performance. In the present case, 
there were no fewer than a dozen of these birds, which at a-werd 
from their master left the small craft that carried them, and spread 
themselves over the canal, the sea-green eyes of each fixed at once 
upon its finny prey, and hardly had they cloven the water than they 
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reappeared with the prize in their sharp notched bills. Most curious 
of all, if the fish was too large for one to convey to his master, the 
others came to his assistance, and captured it by their united efforts. 
A collar of straw, carefully arranged round the upper part of the 
neck, prevented the thing, as the gossips say, ‘from going any 
farther,” and ensured his returns to the proprietor. 

The sport was amusing even to Conway who had seen it be- 
fore, while its ingenuity extorted Pennicuick’s admiration. 

‘I am glad you find something to praise in China at last,’ said 
Conway. 

‘I admire its cormorants, my dear fellow: which seem to be 
very numerous.’ 

‘ Still, however clever you allow the birds to be, their masters 
who taught them must have a still larger, share of credit. Besides, 
it is not so very clever to fish for other people, with a ring round 
your neck which prevents your deriving any advantage from your 
own exertions.’ 

‘ How can you talk such nonsense, Connie, with the recollection 
of what we have seen to-day so fresh in your mind? The relations 
between priest and people are here accurately symbolised, except 
that the situation is reversed. The priests are the cormorants who 
compel the people to fish for them, with a ring—-or a rope—round 
their necks.’ 

‘It seems to me you are still sore at having spent those five 
pounds upon the representative of Ay-tum-foo,’ said Conway slily. 
‘I don’t think you got much for your money.’ 

‘That’s true,’ said Pennicuick, with a grim smile. 

‘Yet, upon my life, I believe you got more than you bargained 
for, Penn, up yonder.’ And Conway pointed to the distant hill 
crowned by the temple. ‘ Did they make you a real Buddhist after 
some unpleasant form of initiation such as is said to prevail among 
Freemasons ?’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ said Pennicuick indifferently : ‘also perhaps not.’ 

‘Shall we stay where we are for the night or move along, Penn ?’ 
enquired his companion presently. ‘The Mandarin to whom I have 
got the letter of introduction lives about six miles up stream, and 
it is too late—except for official visits—to make our call upon him. 
It would be better therefore to stay here, and go on in the morn- 
ing, especially as all the fun is to come over again at sunrise to- 
morrow ——’ 

‘What fun ?’ interrupted Pennicuick. 

‘Why, the pilgrimage to the temple, and your sacred Shay-le.’ 

‘Why, that old priest in yellow said it would not be shown till 
the next feast-day ?’ exclaimed Pennicuick, 
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‘Yes, but when he said that, his reverence had not given way 
to your solicitations; moreover, to-morrow 7s a feast-day, though 
one of less importance than to-day. But you seem to be tired of 
it all, and rather in a hurry to get away. Of course we can go on 
to-night if you please.’ 

‘I don’t care twopence whether we do or not,’ answered Penni- 
cuick. There was a look of doggedness, almost of defiance, in his 
tone, that annoyed Conway, and not the less because it was wholly 
unaccountable. He was not a man to put up with another’s 
caprices or sullenness. 

‘I care as littleas youdo. We willstay here then,’ he answered 
curtly. 

The reply seemed of small consequence enough; but the value 
of words, like that of pictures, is sometimes nought at first, 
and afterwards turns out to be priceless. In this case that ‘We 
will stay here then’ of Arthur Conway’s proved a Sentence of 
Death. 

Nothing, however, could be more peaceful, or less indicative of 
evil, than the scene wherein it was spoken. The pilgrims had all 
departed, leaving no tokens of their presence on land or water. 
The priests were at their solitary vespers, or perhaps counting the 
‘cash’ that had been received during the day. The beggars had 
shrunk away into clifts and caves, to refresh themselves with sleep 
for the resumption of operations on the morrow. The soldiers and 
boatmen were either asleep or silently smoking: or perhaps both : 
for though there is a theory in Europe that people do not enjoy 
tobacco in the dark or with their eyes shut, it does not hold good 
in China. The very birds of the air were silent. Conway got out 
his desk and began to write at the little table. 

‘Hullo, Connie? You are not going to keep a journal 
surely ?’ 

‘No. Iam writing home.’ 

‘Oh dear! What an excellent husband !’ remarked Pennicuick. 
There was a touch of satire in the tone that did not escape the 
other’s ears. The colour came into his cheek, as he answered 
coldly, ‘ I am writing to Nelly.’ 

‘There can be no great hurry about it, my dear fellow, as we 
shall not be back at Shanghae for six weeks.’ 

‘There may be some opportunity of sending a letter, and I 
make a point of writing by every mail.’ 

‘ You astonish me. What the deuce do you find to say?’ 

‘To my daughter? Well; I tell her everything that I think 
will interest her which I hear or see.’ 

‘Good Heavens! J think I see myself writing in the same 
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style to Raymond. “ China is a large and populous country : it is 
governed by an Emperor called the Son of Heaven. The amount 
of tea drunk in Shanghae alone is estimated at a million pounds.” 
He would not much care for that, I think. My own style is, 
“Dear Ray,—Shall be home in August or thereabouts. In the 
mean time, draw on me as usual.” Why, you have not seen your 
Nelly for these ten years.’ 

‘No; and it may be ten years more before I do see her. It 
is the more necessary therefore to do all I can to keep my memory 
green with her.’ 

‘I see.’ 

Nothing more was said. Conway went on with bis letter, which 
occupied him for a long time; when he had finished—or rather, 
when he had written it up to the latest date, for it was never des- 
tined to be finished—he looked up, and saw by the dull light of 
the cabin lamp that his friend had fallen asleep. Then he turned 
in himself, and was soon sunk in slumber. 

But Pennicuick was only feigning sleep. When he found him- 
self no longer under the observation of his friend, he took some- 
thing out of his breast pocket, and, softly rising, held it beneath 
the rays of the lamp. It was a large and solid piece of glass or 
crystal cut into facets, and resembled a drop from a chandelier. 
It emitted a light so bright and sparkling that one almost expected 
it to te accompanied with sound. There was a sound, though it 
did not come from this object ; it was like the faint movement of 
a ring that slides upon a bar. Pennicuick’s face darkened in an 
instant, then grew very ‘set’ and hard ; he dropped his right hand 
noiselessly into his shooting-jacket pocket, and moved towards the 
curtains that separated the cabin from the front compartment. 
He parted them softly with the finger that still held the piece of 
erystal, and looked forth with keen and steadfast eyes. Beneath 
him lay six sleeping men; the five soldiers, and their commander 
Fu-chow. It was the same scene as that which Conway had looked 
upon on the morning of that very day, and with the like suspicion. 
Only there had not been such menace in his eyes as now gleamed 
from those of his friend. 

They took in the whole six soldiers at a glance, but fixed them- 
selves on Fu-chow. The round-faced captain lay nearest to him ; 
his pig-tail was towards him ; his face, half averted, lay on its pillow- 
mat, to all appearance in sound sleep. The others were snoring, 
however, and this man was not. Pennicuick drew his hand up out 
of his pocket and with it a six-barrelled revolver. The moon- 
light shone brightly on the steel, as he levelled it at the head of 
Fu-chow. 
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Then on the silence broke sharply a sudden click. No one 
moved, and therefore, reasoned Pennicuick, no one heard it. 

If Fu-chow had heard, with the muzzle of that deadly weapon 
within two feet of him, he must surely have made some movement 
—which in that case would have been the last he would have ever 
made. But Fu-chow lay like a log, or an apple branch with one 
great round fruit upon it, the cheeks of which retained their red. 
Then Pennicuick replaced his weapon in his pocket, dropped the 
curtain, and again fell to regarding the object in his left hand. 
He had now apparently new views respecting it, for he pushed 
aside the mat that at night filled the place of cabin window, and 
leant thoughtfully over the moonlit wave. Should he drop the 
erystal or should he not? It was heavy for its size—which was 
about that of one of the glass rests that are used at dinner tables 
to support the carver’s knife and fork—and at the bottom of the 
canal, as had been shown that day by the fishermen, was a deep 
layer of mud into which it would quickly sink. He held it be- 
tween his fingers with that intent, but at that moment the moon- 
beams struck upon it, and like steel on flint evoked a thousand 
sparkles; red, blue, and emerald green, they flashed on his admir- 
ing eyes. 

‘It is not an opal, he murmured ; ‘ what the deuce is it? I 
will wear it, hidden, like an amulet, here in China; and when I 
get home to Pall Mall, Pll have it set for a scarf-pin. I wonder 
what the jeweller will say to it, and whether it is worth the five 
pounds.’ 

Though, as we have said, like a drop from a chandelier, this 
crystal had no hole through it ; but there was a little ridge sunk 
round the middle, and about this Pennicuick wound a thread of 
silk, and suspended it round his neck, and next his skin. ‘It is 
like a charm that fools wear,’ he muttered to himself; ‘I wonder 
whether it will bring me good luck or bad.’ And then he too lay 
down and fell asleep. 

(To be continued.) 
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Che Homes and Haunts of the Ftalian Porty, 


Il. PETRARCH. 
BY FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 


Di pensier in pensier, di monte in monte 
Mi guida Amor: . . .—Canzone 30. 


From thought to thought, from hill to hill, Love leads me. 


Two spots stand out like luminous points in the story of Petrarch’s 
life, as we look back upon it across the long vista of five hundred 
years: Avignon, with its neighbouring retreat of Vaucluse, where 
the lover first beheld Laura and the poet first glorified her ; and 
Arqua, the remote village amongst the Euganean Hills, where that 
true lover and great poet ended his earthly pilgrimage. But a 
long road intervenes between the two—a road leading through 
many stately cities, and haunts of old renown, winding across a 
great part of Europe ; now pleasant, now painful, rough and smooth 
by turns, as is the manner of terrestrial roads; now populated by 
the noblest spirits of the time, and now infested by thieves. Few 
men of his generation can have travelled more than Petrarch. 
Besides the chief cities of Italy, he visited Paris, Ghent, Liége, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, and other places. There are in his 
writings (‘Familiar Epistles, and ‘Odes,’ both in Latin) some 
indications of his having coasted the shores of Spain, and even of 
his having touched England; but they are vague and obscure. 

Only a few, however, of the places visited in his numerous 
journeys can be enumerated amongst his homes and haunts. He may 
properly be said to have had a temporary home at Vaucluse, 
Parma, Padua, Milan, Venice, and Arqua. Other cities—Rome, 
Florence, Naples, Pavia, Verona—held him for briefer. periods. 
We shall endeavour to trace his sojourn in the more important and 
interesting of these places, and to obtain some glimpses of tke 
aspect they must have presented to those mild brown eyes which 
looked from under the laurel wreath of Francesco Petrarea. 

He was born on the night of July 19, 1304, at Arezzo, 
whither his father had retired after being exiled from Florence in 
that same year; a year memorable for the banishment of a far more 
illustrious exile, Dante Alighieri.' And little thought the worthy 


1 Tiraboschi gives this date, But Ginguene, in his ‘ History of Italian Literature, 
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Florentine notary ‘ Pietro, commonly called Petracco, and Eletta 
Canigiani, his wife, that the infant horn to them in those days of 
trouble was destined to fill the world with a poetic name and fame 
second only, throughout Italy, to those of their great townsman and 
fellow exile, the mighty Dante himself. When only seven months 
old, Francesco was carried from Arezzo to Ancisa or Incisa in the 
Val d’Arno, about fourteen miles above Florence, and there remained 
with his mother, on a small farm belonging to her family, until he 
was seven years old. Thus, then, the first impressions of external 
nature made on that sensitive and appreciative young mind were 
those of the Val d’Arno, with its classic river, its fertile fields, the 
varied and beautiful lines of its mountains,—near and distant,—its 
wealth of spring blossoms, its summer harvests of amber corn 
covering the rich brown soil with a golden robe, its purple vintages, 
and winter sunsets gorgeous with rich tints and lucid lakes of light, 
which might well recur to the poet’s mental vision when in later 
years he dreamed of the celestial dwelling where his dead Laura 
shone in angel purity. There, too, there fell upon the quick 
childish ear the accents of that ‘ parlar Toscano ’—of that Tuscan 
tongue, which, albeit still rude and unpolished, was the original 
source of Italian undefiled, and which Dante already had stamped 
with the eternal power of his genius—‘ monumentum ere peren- 
nius. A love for the beauties of nature, and an exquisite 
responsiveness to her varying aspects, are traits in Petrarch’s 
writings very noteworthy and singular in a man of his time and of 
his race. Throughout his life he seems to have loved the country 
—not, indeed, with the profound passion of a Wordsworth, or the 
loving and delicate observation of a Tennyson, but still with a 
sentiment which is to this day very rare among his countrymen. 
In the exquisite sonnet, for example, which commences, 


Se lamentar d'augelli, o verdi fronde, 


(one of those written ‘In Morte di Madonna Laura’), he expresses 
his sensibility to all sounds of the wood and stream, and how in- 
extricably they are blended in his mind with the image of her whom 
he had lately lost. Perhaps there are few spots of civilised ground 
less changed in these five hundred years than the Val d’Arno. Ore 
exception must be made to this statement, and it is an import- 
ant one, it must be owned: the rich forest which clothed the hills 
and mountains had not yet been destroyed by man’s greed 


says that Petracco and Dante were both implicated in an attempt of the party of the 
Bianchi to re-enter Florence in 1304. This is more consonant with the date of 1302, 
given by other writers as that of Dante’s exile from I'lcrence, 
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and improvidence.' But as to the general aspect of the ‘ poderi’ 
(farms), the clumsy antique wooden ploughs, and the dove-coloured 
oxen that draw them, looking as though they were animated from 
some Greek or Roman frieze,—as to the sunburnt peasants toiling 
with heavy-handled spade among the olive and mulberry trees, or 
pruning the tangled vine, what time they chant in cadence an old- 
world ditty, half savage, wholly sad,—as to the massive stone houses 
where they dwell, the stone fountains carved with rude device of 
leaf or ornament, where the women wash their household linen, or 
stand, pitcher on head, to gossip in the summer twilight,—as to 
the very phrase and idiom of their speech, Petrarch would find but 
little changed of all these things to eye or ear, could he return 
and stand once more embodied where his earliest years were 
passed. 

From Ancisa, Notary Petracco and his wife removed to Pisa 
with their family—there was now asecond son, Gherardo, Petrarch’s 
only brother; but after a stay there of about a year, the exile was 
obliged to relinquish all hope of being restored to his rights and 
property in Florence, and went to settle in Avignon, where Pope 
Clement V. had established his court, and where many proscribed 
Italians found a refuge (a.p. 1313). Here Petracco had some 
hopes of obtaining employment. And, in fact, he must have 
found some means of gaining a livelihood; but what they were, and 
whether he continued to follow the legal profession to which he 
properly belonged, does not clearly appear. This much is certain ; 
that whilst he, for purposes of business, remained in Avignon, he 
was obliged by reason of the dearness of living and lodging in that 
city—crowded as it was by the members of a luxurious and wealthy 
court, and all they brought in their train—to send his wife and 
children to Carpentras, a little city about four leagues distant from 
Avignon. Petracco made frequent journeys to visit his family at 
Carpentras, and on one of these occasions he went to see the foun- 
tain of Vaucluse. A very unimportant matter, one would say, that 
an obscure notary should chance to light upon a picturesque and 
secluded spot in Provence! and yet it was a circumstance which has 
given to the world of letters certain masterpieces to whose author 
men do homage still, after five centuries. For little Francesco, 
then ten years old, obtained leave to accompany his father to 
Vaucluse, and the view of that umbrageous solitude made an 
ineffaceable impression on his ardent imagination. 

For our present purpose it were useless to follow the young 


1 They have been less destroyed in the neighbouring Casentino than in any other 
part of the Tuscan Apennine. 
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Francesco to Montpellier and Bologna, in both of which universities 
he studied, for neither of them can be said to have been a home or 
haunt of his; rather were they the scenes of an enforced sojourn 
which held him merely in the bonds of dry and disagreeable duty. 
Not that he was ever a sluggard at his studies. On the contrary, 
his thirst for knowledge and his love of books were singularly intense 
even from his earliest youth. But the innate bent of his mind was 
towards philosophy and poetry; it had no affinity with the pedantic 
minutiz of the canon and civil law as taught in those seats of learn- 
ing in the fourteenth century! He, indeed, gives another than a 
purely intellectual ground for this repugnance. Here are his own 
words taken from the famous ‘ Epistle to Posterity,—a work, as 
has been shrewdly remarked by one of his critics, more fortunate 
then some others bearing that address, inasmuch as it has succeeded 
in reaching its destination : 

‘ Thence’ (from Carpentras) ‘I passed to the study of the law in 
Montpellier, and afterwards in Bologna. I spent four years in the 
first-named city, and three in the second, and went through the 
entire course of civil law. Many persons said that I might have 
made no small advancement in that study, had I continued to 
. follow it. But no sooner had I lost my parents, than I abandoned 
it altogether ; not because I do not love the authority of the laws, 
which is most high, and full of Roman antiquity, in which I much 
delight ; but because the iniquity of men has corrupted the practice 
of law. And I could not bear to study a science of which I would 
not make an infamous use, and could scarcely make an honest one: 
and even had I tried to do so, my honesty would have been held to 
be but ignorance.’ 

At Bologna, however, Petrarca enjoyed the society of some con- 
genial spirits ; and, if he did not study law to any practical purpose, 
he doubtless enriched his mind with the varied culture which, 
according to the measure of the times, was to be found in that 
ancient and learned city. Cino da Pistoia, himself no mean poet, 
was at that time professor of jurisprudence in Bologna; and Petrarch 
sympathised with him in his worship of the Muses. The university 
of Bologna was at this period (about 1325) numerously frequented, 
and celebrated throughout Europe. Scholars from many lands 
thronged its lecture halls and populated its streets, having for a 
common medium of communication the corrupt medieval Latin 
which it was at a later period one of our poet’s glories to have puri- 
fied and corrected. Under the shade of the quaint arcades which 
still make Bologna picturesque, walked many noteworthy figures: 
some cowled and ‘robed in the staid garments of professors: others 
gay in the parti-coloured costumes of the time ; many, probably, 
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roughly clad, poorly fed, and worse lodged; for poverty has been 
the close companion of learning from old time, and the manners of 
the century accustomed all men to a coarseness of living which 
would be deemed intolerable in these latter days. But then, as now, 
doubtless the summer sun blazed fiercely on the wide plain where 
old Bologna sits, making the shelter of the stone arcades darkly 
pleasant after its blinding glare; and then, as now, the icy winds from 
the bleak Apennine came swooping down upon the city, screaming 
like mountain eagles, beating themselves wildly against fretted 
stone-work and marble column, and piercing with their frozen 
breath through many a threadbare mantle beneath which numbed 
fingers held some vellum-bound volume of deep lore. Then too, as 
now (perhaps somewhat less hoary on its rugged surface), the great 
brick tower reared its slanting line against the sky—that tower 
which Dante mentions in the 3lst canto of the ‘ Inferno,’ 
under the name of ‘ Carisenda,’ making it the subject of a magni- 
ficent comparison with the gigantic Anteus stooping his huge bulk 
to lift the poet and his guide. Doubtless Francesco Petrarca, then 
a handsome youth of twenty, often stood 


a riguardar la Carisenda 
Sott’ il chinato, 


(‘looking up at Carisenda under the leaning side’); and possibly 
not without recalling that very verse of the mighty Tuscan’s poem. 

The portraits of Petrarch with which we are familiar represent 
him in middle life, if not already on the downward slope. It is 
a mild, sweet face; but rather too fleshy, and certainly not 
eminently handsome. Nevertheless, we know by various testimony 
that Petrarch was in his youth remarkable for the elegance and 
beauty of his person. Indeed, in one of the letters to his brother, 
written in after life, he speaks of the youthful vanity which made 
him so choice and careful in his attire, and alludes unmistakably 
to his personal attractions as being well known and admitted on 
all hands. He was in the first bloom of early manhood, hand- 
somé, cultured, enthusiastic, and already a poet, when he left 
Bologna to return to Avignon. The immediate cause of his return 
was the death of his parents, who appear both to have died within 
the same year. The precise date is uncertain ; but it seems to be 
fairly well ascertained that Notary Petraccodied about the year 1326, 
whilst his sons were absent at Bologna, and that Eletta followed 
her husband shortly afterwards. Tiraboschi points out some lines 
in a later ode of Petrarch’s which lead to the conclusion that 
Francesco and Gherardo stood ‘by their mother’s death-bed. after 
their return to Avignon: 

v2 
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gemitus et cetera digna tulisti, 
Dum stetit ante oculos feretrum miserabile nostros, 
Ac licuit gelidis lacrimas infundere membris ; 


whereas the Abbé de Sade asserts that Eletta died whilst her sons 
were away in Bologna. The matter is not of great importance, 
aave in so far as the lines above quoted illustrate the tenderly 
affectionate heart which Petrarch preserved from youth to age, un- 
hardened by troubles and the world. 

The two brothers Francesco and Gherardo (the latter the 
junior by a year or two) found themselves in no very flourishing 
circumstances in that year of grace 1326. Their patrimony would 
probably have been but slender at the best; for, as the reader 
will remember, Petracco was a banished man, and had not found 
his profession sufficiently lucrative in Avignon to enable him to 
keep his family in that luxurious and expensive city; but it was 
diminished, nay, absolutely made away with, by some faithless 
guardians and trustees. It may be observed, in passing, that this 
fact also serves to confirm Tiraboschi’s view: viz. that Petracco 
died first, and his wife within a year after him; since, if the 
notary had lived up to the period of his son’s return from Bologna, 
- the trustees in question would have had no time to dissipate the 
little property he had to bequeath. Under these circumstances, 
what career remained open to the brothers? At that time, and 
in that place, there was but one—the Church. Ali good gifts of 
this world (not to mention others beyond, of which they professed 
to hold a monopoly !) were in the hands of ecclesiastics. Gherardo 
after a time devoted himself to a religious life, and finally became 
a Carthusian monk. But Francesco, although he held more than 
one benefice, and was as devout a believer in the teachings of the 
Church as could be found in that believing age, never appears to 
have become imbued with the true priestly spirit. He received the 
tonsure at the age of two-and-twenty, but seems not to have pro- 
ceeded further in the career of a churchman than the grade of 
deacon. 

Pope John XXII. sat at this time in the chair of St. Peter, 
transferred to the Provengal city of Avignon, and the Papal 
court under his rule was terribly corrupt. Petrarch continually 
speaks of it as ‘the Western Babylon.’ The private life of Pope 
John XXII. was, indeed, far more blameless on the score of 
morals than that of many of his predecessors and successors; but 
as Pontiff he was a fertile source of wide-spreading corruption, in 
consequence of the sordid avarice which induced him to practise 
simony on a colossal scale. He openly sold benefices, and 
especially bishoprics; and was the first Pope who assumed the 
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prerogative of appointing bishops, they having been previously 
nominated by the churches. At his death he is said, on the 
authority of Giovanni Villani, brother to the Pope’s banker at 
Avignon, to have left behind him a treasure amounting to eighteen 
millions of florins (an enormous sum inthose days); without reckon< 
ing the value of seven millions more, in jewels, plate, and decora- 
tions for the altar. Such was the shepherd, such the flock, when 
young Francesco Petrarca entered it. Nor is it irrelevant, in an 
attempt to produce a faithful, if faint, outline of the poet and his 
surroundings, to mark in the first place what were the influences 
poured down from high places, what the example proposed to imita- 
tive youth, what the lesson taught by the most cursory observation of 
the world about him ; and then be it said, in honour of the truth 
and of our poet, that he remained sound at heart in the midst of 
rottenness; that he despised and hated the sordid avarice which 
turned the house of prayer into a den of thieves; that, albeit not 
free from the frailties of humanity and youth, his faults were human, 
not brutal; that he had the manly courage to raise his voice and 
wield his pen at the dictates of conscience ; and that living in 
an atmosphere of debauchery, and nourished in great part upon a 
licentious literature, he has left an imperishable record of pure and 
exalted love untainted by one breath of baseness. Sismondi, albeit, 
as he frankly owns, no worshipper of Petrarch’s verse, bears this 
testimony to him in his ‘ Littérature du Midi’: ‘ Not any poet 
in any language is more perfectly pure, more completely irreproach- 
able in respect of decency and morality ; and this merit, in which 
doubtless both Petrarch and Laura may claim an equal share, is 
the more remarkable inasmuch as the models which Petrarch fol- 
lowed were very far from having attained to it. The verses of the 
troubadours and the trowvéres were equally licentious.’ 

Behold, then, Francis Petrarch, in the twenty-third year of his 
age, received into the most brilliant and distinguished circles of 
Avignon. He devoted a portion of his time to study—especially 
to history and philosophy—and literature. He had already written 
verses which were favourably known, and served to make him wel- 
come in the most cultured society of the place; but these verses 
were in Latin. He had not yet, in imitation of Dante, Cino da 
Pistoia, and other poets, wooed the muse in the vulgar tongue. 
He had a friend whom he loved and was true to until death— 
Jacopo Colonna, son of the Roman patrician Stefano, the head of 
that famous house. Jacopo Colonna was young, brilliant, and 
amiable; and his friendship was doubtless pleasant and precious to 
the sensitive and appreciative Petrarch. But a brighter star was 
to rise, a profounder sentiment to fill his soul and inspire his 
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imagination: on the sixth day of April, 1327, he first. beheld 
Laura—and Love was lord of all. 

To the Abbé de Sade, a descendant of the family of her husband, 
belongs the honour of having discovered, and finally proved beyond 
the possibility of dispute, the birth and parentage of this celebrated 
woman, which had been a theme of discussion and dispute to several 
generations of literary historians. Laura was the daughter of the 
Chevalier Audebert de Noves, syndic of Avignon, aud of Ermessenda, 
his wife. She was born in a suburb of Avignon, about the year 
1308, and married in 1325. to Hugues, the son of Paul de Sade. 
She-was thus nineteen years old, and had been a wife already two 
yeats, when Petrarch ‘first saw her in the church of St. Clare in 
Avignon. The portrait which the poet has left us of her (the only 
authentic one extant) certainly represents a combination of dignity, 
grace, and beauty worthy to inspire the impassioned admiration 
he has expressed in his immortal rhymes. She had golden hair, 
dark, soft, and luminous eyes, a fair complexion, and an elegant 
form. Her shining golden tresses and her beautiful eyes are above 
all eulogised in a thousand fanciful ways by the enamoured poet. 
He speaks, too, of her rich and varied raiment: ‘ Robes. green, 
_ blood-red, or dark, or purple-hued’ (canzone 6, v. 1). He praises 
her singing, as in the 184th sonnet: 

Da quali Angeli mosse, e di qual spera 

Quel celeste cantar, 


(‘From what angelic sphere came that celestial singing ?’), and in 
the 189th, where he describes Laura and twelve female companions 
(‘ Twelve stars, and in their midst a shining sun’) sitting in a boat, 
and afterwards in a ‘ triumphal chariot,’ in which he says : 


E Laura mia con. suoi santi atti schifi 
Sedersi in parte, e cantar dolcemente. 


(‘And Laura mine, with saintly modest air, sitting apart and singing 
dulcetly.”) j 
Besides and above all these graces and accomplishments, Laura 
was a faithful wife, an honoured mother, a woman whose life and 
example were sweet and wholesome in a world where such examples 
were rare. Generations have crumbled to dust since she lived and 
Petrarch loved; but it may truly be said that the fragrance of her 
purity lingers for us in her poet’s verse, and, in the words of one of 
our own lyrists, we ‘ smell the rose above the mould.’ A great deal 
of labour and learning have been expended on ascertaining the 
real relations between Petrarch and Laura—the real sentiments of 
the former towards the latter, both as a man and a poet; and the 
real feeling with which she regarded him. And, alas,a great heap 
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of dusty nonsense has been laboriously accumulated in the process ! 
The matter should be simple enough, if looked at simply, one 
would think. Petrarch has stated his own case with singular candour, 
and given us all the aspects of it both in prose and in verse. But, 
by a curious fatality or perverseness, the commentators take any 
method of arriving at the truth rather than the plain method of 
believing what Petrarch (the best, and, in one sense, the only, 
authority on the matter) says himself! Some diligent writers 
have maintained that Laura was a mere figment—an allegorical 
abstraction—a peg to hang fine verses on! Others admit her 
existence as a human being, but declare that Petrarch’s love for 
her was only a poetic fiction. Others, again, admit that he loved her ; 
but merely in some transcendental, ultra-Platonic fashion, entirely 
apart from the ordinary passions of humanity. The facts, never- 
theless, are extremely simple. Laura was a woman young, beauti- 
ful, virtuous, and already, when Petrarch first saw her, bound by 
the sacredest ties of duty to another man. Petrarch loved her 
with the soul of a poet, and also with the heart and passions of a 
man. To say that he idealised and exalted her in his verses, is 
merely to say that he was a poet. 


The primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was something more. 


And, indeed, all true love sees with a poet’s eye in some sense, 
and has a transfiguring power of beauty like the blessed sun himself. 
To say that his Platonic worship of her excellences and virtues was 
transfused with the glow of earthly passion, is merely to say that he 
was a mortal man. But to say that the Madonna Laura of the 
sonnets and canzoni was an academical fiction, invented and 
maintained for the purpose of rhyming about her, is at once to 
petrify all the poems into a mere fossil collection of cold conceits ; 
and is, moreover, to contradict the explicit declarations of Petrarch 
himself ! 

What appears to the present writer to be really interesting 
and worthy of examination by us of this nineteenth century, is the 
influence on Petrarch’s mind of the moral and religious education 
of his day, in making him struggle against his. love, and the 
reasons why he so struggled. Such reasons present themselves to 
the modern reader as being very obvious and sufficient. Petrarch 
had entered on the career of an ecclesiastic, although he had not 
taken, nor does he appear to have ever taken, the binding vows of 
a priest ; and Laura was the wife of another man. But I think it 
is clear to anyone who examines, not only the poems, but the 
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prose writings of Petrarch, that these were not altogether the 
reasons which prevailed with him, although, doubtless, they had much 
weight. It is not merely that Petrarch’s better self recoils from 
the idea of sullying his pure idol or smirching his own soul by 
sinful frailty, but that he deems all strong love for the creature, 
however pure and fervent, to be in some sort robbed from the 
Creator. Albeit he explicitly says (and all contemporary testimony 
and subsequent research irrefragably confirm him) that his love for 
Laura was ‘wnico e onestissimo’ (single, and most chaste), yet he 
alludes to it on sundry occasions in terms which would now imply the 
consciousness of some great sin. In a letter to the celebrated Padre 
Dionisio da Borgo San Sepolcro, an Augustine monk, and then 
Professor at the University of Paris, he says:'! ‘ To-day is completed 
the tenth year since I abandoned my youthful studies and departed 
from Bologna; and oh, everlasting God! oh,immutable Wisdom ! how 
many and how great changes in me hath this space of time beheld ! 
Nor am‘I yet arrived in port so as to be able securely to look back 
on tempests past. Perhaps the time may come when I may be 
able to scan events in the order in which they happened, prefacing 
them with that saying of thy St. Augustine: “I will record my 
past vileness and the carnal corruptions of my soul, not because I 
‘love them, but because I love Thee, my God.” 

longer love that which I was wont to love ;—nay, I lie: Ido love, 
but more soberly and sadly I love against my will, with 
lamentation and weeping.’ It is strange to find Petrarch compar- 
ing his love for Laura with St. Augustine’s confession of ‘ vilenesses.’ 
Tiraboschi translates the word academically debolezze—weak- 
nesses. But the original, as quoted in Petrarch’s letter, is faeditates. 
But, to point the significance of the whole passage, it will be well 
to state briefly the main purport of the letter. It was written 
ostensibly to describe to Father Dionysius the ascent of the 
Mons Ventosus (Mont Ventoux) in the south of France. Petrarch 
carried with him a copy of the ‘Confessions ’ of St. Augustine, given 
to him by Father Dionysius; and, as he was standing on the summit 
of the mountain admiring the extensive view, and recognising spot 
after spot in the landscape through which the Rhone was flowing 
beneath his feet, his eye chanced to fall on the precious little 
volume of ‘ Canfessions,’ which, as he says, he always carried about 
with him. He opened it at hazard with the intention of reading 
the first passage he came upon, when, lo! his glance fell on these 
words: ‘And men go about to admire lofty mountains, and the 
mighty waves of the sea, and the wide-spreading course of rivers, 


1 Epistole de Rebus Familiaribus, lib. iv. epistola 1. 
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and the space of oceans, and the circuits of the stars, and neglect 
their own selves.’ ‘I was confounded,’ proceeds Petrarch, ‘and 
angered agairst myself for admiring terrestrial things, when I might 
have learned, even from the teachings of Gentile philosophers, that 
there is nothing truly admirable save the soul, compared with 
whose greatness nothing is great ;’ and he goes on to expatiate on 
this theme, and to apologise for his appreciation of the beauties 
and wonders of creation. 

And to the present writer it appears evident that this admiration 
for asceticism and renunciation, imbibed from the teachings of the 
Church, was at the bottom of Petrarch’s struggles and repentance, 
and the terms of self-reproach in which he alludes on so many oc- 
casions to his love for Laura. Admitting that that love was tinged 
with earthly desires, and that Petrarch’s position as a churchman 
and Laura’s as a wife rendered such desires culpable, this alone 
will not account for all his utterances on the subject. Even after 
her death, in the pathetic inscription commemorating her, written 
in Latin on the first page of his Virgil, he uses this phrase: ‘ This 
strongest tie being broken, it is time to flee out of Babylon. So 
that he looked on the tender feeling with which he ever regarded 
her as a sort of bondage to sin. That is to say, the morality 
which had been taught him was continually urging him so to con- 
sider it; just as it urged him to turn his eyes away from the 
glorious panorama spread around the Mons Ventosus, and con- 
template the state of his own soul. And the conflict between this 
morality of the cloister, and the tender, constant, poetic, human 
nature of the man, is a curious and touching spectacle. 

It has been mentioned that Petrarch found friendship as well 
as love in Avignon. The friend alluded to, Jacopo Colonna, was of 
a noble, fearless, and faithful character, well calculated to attract 
the love and admiration of a young man like Petrarch. The 
circumstance which led to his sojourn in Avignon furnishes at 
once the key-note of his character, and a striking trait of those 
turbulent times. In the year 1328, the Emperor Louis of Bavaria 
was in Rome, where he caused a certain Piero da Corvara, a 
Minorite friar, to be proclaimed Pope under the title of Nicholas 
V., at the same time pronouncing John XXII. to be deposed as 
Anti-pope. Jacopo Colonna, then quite a young man, rode into 
Rome with a few followers, went to the Piazza of San Marcello, 
and then and there affixed to the door of the Church of San 
Marcello the bull of excommunication launched by Pope John 
XXII. against the Emperor Louis; read it aloud to the populace ; 
made them a strong speech declaring the Emperor to be heretical, 
excommunicate, and a usurper, and Pope John to be the true 
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Pontiff, duly and canonically elected ; announced himself ready to 
prove his words, even with the sword, in any open place (he was 
already a churchman, be it noted, and, although so young, held 
more than one canonry) ; and, finally, remounted his horse and rode 
off to Palestrina, no one attempting to molest him; although a 
short time afterwards Louis of Bavaria, infuriated by the ac- 
count of this daring defiance, sent armed men to pursue him. 
Jacopo, however, got clear off; and Pope John XXII. at once 
offered him an asylum in Avignon, and bestowed on him the 
Bishopric of Lombez as a reward for his fidelity and courage. Such 
was Francesco’s friend Jacopo Colonna. Petrarch accompanied 
the latter to his’ Bishopric of Lombez, a small, uninteresting, and 
insignificant town, which, however, was made pleasant to our poet 
by the society of Jacopo and of two other friends to whom he 
became much attached; namely, a young Roman gentleman called 
Lello, and a Fleming called Ludovic. Petrarch kept up a corre- 
spondence with both of these, addressing the former as Lzlius, and 
the latter as Socrates ;—probably in playful allusion to the philo- 
sophic gravity of his character. A great number of the poet’s 
epistles, all in Latin, are extant in the collection of ‘ Epistole de 
Rebus Familiaribus, et Variz,’ of which several editions have been 
issued. 

Petrarch passed the summer of 1330 at Lombez, amidst the 
somewhat dreary and mournful scenery of Provence, with its desolate 
Landes, its grey olive trees, and its tremendous Mistral sweeping 
irresistibly over the plains. In the autumn of the same year he 
returned with the Bishop of Lombez to Avignon, where he made the 
acquaintance of the latter’s brother, the Cardinal Giovanni Colonna, 
and of the head of the house, the veteran patrician Stefano him- 
self, who had come to Avignon to visit his sons. All this time the 
image of Laura was neither effaced nor dimmed in Petrarch’s 
heart. He experienced all the vicissitudes and torments, the hot 
and cold fits, the settled despondency dashed by gleams of delusive 
happiness, inherent in such a hopeless passion as his. His brief 
absence at Lombez had done nothing to cure it, and he now 
resolved on making a more distant journey. It is probable that 
unrequited love was not the sole motive for Petrarch’s travels at 
this time, for he appears to have had, all his life, a propensity 
towards wandering over the face of the earth and investigating new 
places. But it is also probable that he would have lingered in 
Avignon had Laura held out the smallest hope to him. Be this as 
it may, certain it is that he quitted Avignon in the year 1333, and 
did not return to it until he had visited Paris, Flanders, and 
Germany. One result of these travels was to make him cling with 
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increased pride and fondness to his own Italy. In a letter written 
from Aix-la-Chapelle to the Cardinal Giovanni Colonna, he says: 
‘ Although I have beheld many magnificent things abroad, yet I 
am not ashamed to call myself an Italian ; nay (if I speak the full 
truth), the farther I travel, the greater grows my admiration for 
Italy. For if Plato gave thanks to the gods for this, among other 
things, that he was born a Greek and not an alien, why should 
not we give thanks to God for our origin ?’ 

It is to be remarked that this sentiment of proud and ardent 
patriotism must at this time have been founded solely on his 
knowledge of the historic glories of his country ; and, perhaps, on 
certain childish reminiscences of Tuscany. For Petrarch had not 
yet returned to his native land since he had been brought away 
from it by his parents as a child of nine years old. Butwhen some 
three years later he did revisit Italy, the ardour of his feelings was 
in nowise chilled. On the contrary, the actual sight of Rome 
appears to have even raised the enthusiasm with which he had 
ever regarded the Eternal City. 

The 143rd sonnet, which begins, ‘Per mezz’ 7 boschi imospiti 
e selvaggi, is a reminiscence of these travels made in 1333. 
In the course of them he rode through the Forest of Ardennes, at 
that time much infested by freebooters. But these, he declares, 
had no terrors for him; his thoughts were fixed on his love; he 
fancied he beheld her with a troop of damsels, and lo! what 
he saw were but pines and beech-trees. He imagines he hears 
her voice in the sound of the breeze, and the leaves, and the 
birds, and the waters, that, ‘ murmuring, flow athwart the herbage 
green. The English reader’s thoughts recur to another and a 
mightier poet who also peopled the glades of Arden with the 
creatures of his fancy, and add to Petrarch’s pines, and beeches, and 
murmuring waters, the 


Oak whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood. 


On Petrarch’s return to Avignon he found the Bishop of Lombez 
no longer there; he had gone to Rome on matters of family 
interest. And in 1334 Pope John XXII. died at more than ninety 
years old. Petrarch took this occasion to implore Pope John’s 
successor, Benedict XII., to restore the seat of the Papal govern- 
ment to Rome. He addressed an epistle in Latin verse to the new 
Pontiff, in which he introduces Rome lamenting the sad condition 
she is in, and conjuring Benedict to restore to her the honours of 
the Apostolic See. But the time for this restoration had not yet 
arrived. The new Pope, however, did more for Petrarch than his 
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predecessor had done ; he made him a Canon of Lombez, and held 
out some hopes to him of a prebend. At this time Petrarch fre- 
quently retired from the smoke, and wealth, and noise of the Papal 
court to his favourite Vaucluse, there successfully to woo the 
muse by exquisite poems in praise of Laura whom he wooed in 
vain. 

The celebrated vale and fountain of Vaucluse are known to the 
world almost solely by their connection with the poet. He might 
well have addressed to the waters of the Sorgue, which poured 
their silver streams through those green solitudes, Horace’s apo- 
strophe to the Fons Bandusiz, ‘Fies nobilium tu quoque fontium, 
Me dicente, ....’ Petrarch bought a small house and estate 
there, which were for many years his favourite resort. In his 
days there existed near at hand a magnificent forest of oaks, 
which is now replaced by vineyards and olive groves. Petrarch’s 
house, too, is no more. A farm-building of some antiquity 
stands upon, or close to, the site of it; and all around are 
scattered amid the shrubs many laurel trees, declared by the 
natives to be lineal descendants of those which Petrarch planted. 
The laurel had a double claim on his regard as a poet and a 
lover. The similarity of name between this tree, sacred to Apollo, 
and Petrarch’s Laura, has occasioned innumerable conceits and 
allusions in his verses, which are to the taste of these days more 
ingenious than poetic. During his residence at Vaucluse he com- 
posed not only a great part of his Italian poems, but also many 
Latin epistles in prose and verse—his works on a ‘Solitary Life 
and the Peace of the Cloister; ’ and, above all, the beginning of his 
Latin epic, entitled ‘ Africa,’ written to glorify Scipio Africanus 
who is its hero; and here, too, he made the acquaintance of 
Philippe de Cavaillon, Bishop of Cabassole, a small town distant 
only about two leagues from Vaucluse. Cavaillon became Pe- 
trarch’s dear friend, and the poet speaks of him as a ‘ little bishop, 
but a great man.’ 

But now, in the year 1336-7, our poet at length had the 
satisfaction of beholding his loved Italy, and that eternal and 
august city, so long the object of his enthusiastic veneration. 
He went thither at the earnest invitation of his old friend Jacopo 
Colonna, Bishop of Lombez, and he made the voyage by sea 
from Marseilles to Civita Vecchia. On landing at the latter 
place he found the country covered with lawless troops, the ad- 
herents of the two great factions which were then convulsing 
Rome and the adjacent country; namely, the Orsini and the 
Colonna. Petrarch, however, found a safe refuge at Capranica, 
under the roof of Orso, Count of Aguillara, whither Jacopo Colonna 
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and his brother Stefano, senator of Rome, came to meet him, and 
whence they conducted him to Rome at the beginning of February, 
1337. 

Five hundred and forty years ago many of the classic monu- 
ments were still standing, which were subsequently destroyed ; and 
many more were almost intact which, although still existing, have 
suffered lamentable mutilation at the hands of men. Even Time 
himself was less relentless in his dealings with the grand buildings 
of ancient Rome, than were her ferocious and lawless sons. Even 
in the year 1337, much injury had been already done to them. 
Probably many monuments were more encumbered by parasitic 
edifices clinging to and disfiguring them than is now the case ; 
and the general squalor of the city must certainly have been 
greater. But, nevertheless, we may envy Petrarch his view of 
some of them. Take, for instance, the Coliseum. Even as late 
as the middle of the sixteenth century, although the inside was 
damaged (it had been used as a fortress by the Frangipani, a war- 
like clan of medizval barons), yet ‘the exterior circumference of 
1,612 feet was still entire and inviolate; a triple elevation of 
fourscore arches, which rose to the height of 108 feet.’! Can we 
fancy the effect of this glorious pile upon a mind at once fer- 
vently patriotic, highly cultured, and distinctively poetic, as was 
Francis Petrarch’s ? 

In a most interesting little letter, addressed to the Cardinal 
Giovanni Colonna, he says : ‘ You thought that I should write some 
great thing on reaching Rome. Probably there is much matter for 
future writing in what is presented to me; but for the present I 
dare not begin anything, overwhelmed as I am by the marvel and 
vastness of so many mighty things You were wont, you 
remember, to dissuade me from coming, on this ground specially : 
lest the aspect of the ruinous city, not answering to its fame, nor 
to the opinion I had conceived of it from books, should slake my 
ardour. And I, too, although burning with desire, not unwillingly 
lingered, fearing lest the image I had formed in my mind should 
be weakened by the testimony of my eyes, and the reality of things, 
ever hostile to their great reputation. But that reality (wonderful 
to say!) diminished nothing, but magnified everything. For 
truly Rome was, and its ruins are, greater than I had imagined.’? 

This letter bears date,‘ Rome. The Ides of March. In the 
Capitol.’ And it is known to have been written in 1337. In 
another epistle to the same Cardinal Giovanni Colonna, written 
long afterwards, he laments the ignorance of the Romans about 
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their native city, and speaks of the Cardinal’s knowledge on the 
subject as a rare thing, and as being due ‘not to your being a 
Roman citizen, but because you were curious in such matters. even 
from your earliest years. For who at the present day are more 
ignorant of Roman matters than the Roman citizens? I speak it 
reluctantly. Nowhere is Rome less known than in Rome itself.’ 
Then follows an exquisite passage which, in an attempt to recall 
some of the homes and haunts of our poet, I may venture to trans- 
late in full. ‘We used,’ he says, reminding the Cardinal of their 
former time together in Rome, ‘after the fatigue of wandering 
about the immense city, often to make a halt at the Baths of Dio- 
cletian, and sometimes to ascend to the vaulted roof of that once 
most magnificent edifice ; for nowhere is there sweeter air, a wider 
prospect, more silence and desirable solitude. There came to us 
no talk of business nor of private matters, nor of the affaits of the 
Commonwealth, .which we had often enough grieved over. And 
wandering among the crumbling walls, or sitting on the roof, the 
fragments of the ruin were: beneath our eyes. We used to have 
much talk on history; and E-was allowed to be the better versed in 
ancient, you in modern, story. (And those things which happened 
before the name of Christ was celebrated and venerated in Rome, 
we reckoned as ancient; all that has occurred since that epoch to 
the present time, as modern.) Much discourse, too, was held ot 
that, part of philosophy which treats of morals; and sometimes we 
spake of the arts and their inventors and beginners. And thus, 
one day, when we chanced to fall on the subject, you earnestly 
pressed me to set forth fully my opinion as to the origin of the 
liberal and mechanical arts, which you had heard me speak of at 
different times. I willingly complied with your request; for the 
hour, and the absence of petty cares, and the place itself, incited 
me to talk—perhaps too long ; yet your attention proved that the 
matter was not unpleasing to you Now you ask me to re- 
peat in a letter all that I said that day. But I must confess that 
I am unable to repeat word for word what I said. Give me back 
the place, the leisure, the day, thy attentive hearing, give: me 
back the same vein of thought, and I shall be able to do all that I 
ever could. But everything is changed; the place is absent, the 
day has departed, the leisure is destroyed, and, instead of thy face, 
I behold only mute letters.’ 

Is not that a pleasant, pathetic voice from the heart of a poet, 
to reach us across the chasm of five centuries? We can see the 
two friends—Giovanni, the stately patrician, in his churchman’s 
garb, and Francesco, with mild, handsome countenance under his 
sombre hood, seated side by side amid the ruins of Diocletian’s 
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Baths, gazing across the same landscape to the same blue hills as 
now we look upon, seeing the same great arches of the aqueducts 
stretching along the plain, and yet with a world around them dif- 
ferent in many ways from our world! Michael Angelo had not yet 
converted the Cella Calidaria of the ancient Baths into the church 
dedicated to Saint Mary of the Angels, nor planted the great 
cypresses which rear their secular bulk around the fountain of the 
cloisters. In place of the ‘silence and desirable solitude,’ which 
Petrarch found there, we have the shouts of men, the clattering of 
horses, and the shrill scream of the railway whistle, as a sinuous 
train glides swiftly among the grass-grown mounds of ruin, and the 
panting engine leaves a stain of cloudy breath behind it on the 
luminous sky. 

About four years after his first visit to Rome, Petrarch returned 
thither to receive the highest mark of honour which the world 
could bestow on a poet: namely, to be crowned with laurel in the 
Capitol. By a strange chance, he received on the same day 
(August 24, 1340), in his retreat at Vaucluse, two missives—one 
from the Roman Senate, and the other from Robert de’ Bardi, 
Chancellor of the University of Paris—inviting him to receive the 
laurel crown in their respective cities. One can scarcely believe 
that he should have hesitated between the two; but he certainly 
wrote to his friend Cardinal Colonna, to ask his advice about the 
choice of honours. The Cardinal, of course, declared for Rome. 
Petrarch’s reply to his decision is extant; in which he says to 
Colonna, ‘I not only receive, but embrace, your counsel.’' And 
very shortly he set off for Italy. He did not, however, proceed at 
once to Rome, but went first to Naples to the court of King 
Robert, with whom he had already had some literary correspond- 
ence. This sovereign was a lover of learning and the arts, and a 
patron of men of letters; and Petrarch declared that he would 
not accept the laurel crown until he should have undergone an ex- 
amination by King Robert, and been pronounced by him worthy 
of that high honour. To our minds it seems strange that a pe- 
dantic catechism on subjects touching the erudition of the time 
should be supposed to be a due prologue to the bestowal of the 
poetic crown. But there isno reason to suppose the proceeding to 
have appeared in the same light to Petrarch and his contem- 
poraries, Subdivision of labour is, in many departments of human 
achievement, a very modern invention. And the subdivision of 
authors into historians, philosophers, poets, moralists, novelists, and 
so forth, was by no means strictly observed in the fourteenth century. 
The mere mechanical art of writing was a rather rare accomplish- 

a 1 Epist. Reb. Fam. lib. iv. ep. 6. 
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ment, and the invention of the things written was looked upon 
by all men, save the most enlightened of their species, as being in- 
vested with something like magical mystery—as being, in short, 
to use the Scottish phrase, ‘no canny.’ It mattered little whether 
a man composed an epic poem, or compiled an historic chronicle, 
the feats were almost equally marvellous. And it is a fact that 
Innocent VI., who reigned over Christendom from the year 
1352 to 1362, believed Petrarch to be a magician, and chiefly 
founded his belief on Petrarch’s constant study of the works of 
another well-known disciple of the Black Art—Virgil ! 

At all events, reasonably or unreasonably, the great examina- 
tion for a place on Parnassus was duly and gravely held. King 
Robert publicly questioned the poet, on three successive days, 
upon literature, history, and philosophy. On the third day he 
solemnly declared him worthy of the laurel crown, embraced him, 
took his own mantle from his shoulders, and, placing it on those of 
the poet, begged him to wear it on the day of his coronation in 
the Capitol. This great ceremony took place on Easter Day, 
April 8, 1341, in presence of an innumerable multitude. A full 
description of it—too full for cur space—exists in a fragment of 
a. contemporary chronicle in Muratori’s collection of * Rerum 
Italicarum Scriptores.’ Petrarch, robed in King Robert’s royal 
mantle, walked amidst six of the principal Roman citizens, all dressed 
in green, and preceded by twelve youths of fifteen, selected from 
among the most illustrious families, and attired in scarlet. The 
senator Orso, Count of Anguillara, followed, with a numerous com- 
pany of ‘potent, grave, and reverend signiors;’ and behind them 
came the curious populace, surging like a sea. Think of it all, 
under an April sky in Rome! . What a vision of life, and light, and 
colour! What a tumult of emotions, from the ignorant excitement 
of the crowd, intent merely, as their pagan forefathers might have 
been, upon the bravery of the show, to the intelligent sympathy of 
a Giovanni Colonna, the patriotic aspirations of less learned patri- 
cians proud to call themselves cives Romani, and the beating 
heart of the poet striving with exultation and regretful love, and 
the underlying sadness conscious of that ‘ bitter something ’ which 
flavours most human triumphs to the sensitive soul! That 
Petrarch tasted it, we know on his own testimony; for he writes: 
‘That crown neither rendered me more learned nor more eloquent, 
and only served to raise up envy against me and rob me of my 
peace.’ 

Nevertheless the triumph had been enjoyed, and the very fact 
of its exciting so much envy testified that it was held to be a great 
one. Petrarch did not remain long in Rome after his coronation 
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in the Capitol ; but departed for Parma, where he visited his friend 
Azzo da Correggio. Here he remained about a year, having first 
hired, and then bought, a small house with a garden attached to it. 
In this place, where he seems to have enjoyed peace and leisure, he 
completed his Latin epic ‘ Africa.’ The year thus employed would 
probably have been one of the most tranquilly contented of his life, 
had it not been troubled by the loss of several of his dear friends. 
Petrarch was peculiarly affectionate. He loved his friends with a 
rare constancy and warmth; the death of three of them—a college 
companion at Bologna, Father Dionysius, and the Bishop of 
Lombez, best beloved of them all—within a short time, so afflicted 
and snook him, that he declares he could not at this time open a 
letter without trembling and turning pale. 

He was called away from Parma to fulfil an honourable mission, 
but one which did not succeed in its object. Clement VI. had 
been elected Pope after the death of Benedict XII. (1342), and 
the Romans sent to the new Pontiff a deputation of eighteen of 
their chief citizens, to prefer several petitions, and especially to 
implore the return of the Papal court from Avignon to Rome. 
Petrarch, who had had the citizenship of Rome conferred on him 
at his coronation, was named a member of the deputation, and 
charged to deliver a persuasive harangue to the Pope on this occa- 
sion. He fulfilled his task with his usual eloquence, and more 
than his usual enthusiasm, for the return of the Pope to Rome was 
a matter he had greatly at heart. But the time had not yet come, 
and Clement VI. remained at Avignon. During this visit to the 
Papal court, Petrarch saw Laura once again. Time had not 
weakened his love for her; but on her side it seems to have brought 
about some diminution of the rigid severity with which she had 
hitherto treated her illustrious adorer. Not that she then, or ever, 
overstepped the limits of matronly modesty ; but she was no longer 
a girlish bride. Youth was gone, and beauty was fading, and the 
years which had robbed her of her outward charms permitted her, 
in compensation, to indulge her womanly sympathy and gratitude 
in Petrarch’s society, without fear of misconstruction. To him she 
was still the peerless Laura, bright and beautiful, and worthy of his 
highest verse. He saw her with the poetic vision which sees truly, 
piercing through terrestrial veils. And let us remember that there 
are ninety sonnets, besides several other poems, written ‘In Morte 
di Madonna Laura:’ that is, after she had passed away from his 
mortal eyes, and after Petrarch had fallen into the vale of years. 
He never, we may safely say, forgot her, or ceased to hold her 
memory dear. Is not this true love? The false cannot feign such 
lifelong fidelity. Many critics, even of those who admire Petrarch’s 
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genius, complain of the pedantry and cold conceits of his love poetry. 
Doubtless, there is much in it which is discordant to our taste ; and 
doubtless, too, Petrarch, like other great writers, has suffered from 
the. pestilent imitators of his style, who have nauseated us with re- 
petitions and exaggerations of all that was faulty in it, without the 
excuse of living in the fourteenth century, or the more valid one of 
genius, which, like charity, covers a multitude of sins. But I must 
confess that, for my own part, I find real warmth and tenderness 
enough in these poems to vivify their formality. I feel the human 
heart beating under that quaint and antiquated garb. What can 
be more beautiful and touching than the first of the sonnets ‘ In 
Morte di Madonna Laura’ ? 


Oimé il bel viso, oimé il soave sruardo, 
Oimé il leggiadro portamento altero, 

Oimé ’1 parlar ch’ ogni aspro ingegno e fero 
Faceva umile, ed ogni uom vil, gagliardo ! 


Alas fair-face, alas the sweet regard, 

Alas the mien of graceful dignity, 

Alas the speech, which natures fierce and hard 
Made gentle, and bade vile ones valiant be! 


The criticism on the first four lines, by an eminent Italian man 
of letters, gives one a shock as of a douche of cold water: ‘ There 
is small art,’ he says, ‘in all these “oimé!” but in vehement 
perturbations, as Tassoni admirably remarks, the lack of art 
displays feeling; inasmuch,’ &c. These critical commentators are 
at least not open to the charge of vivisection. They kill the poetry 
first, and then they cut it up. 

In 1343 Petrarch was sent by Pope Clement on a special 
mission to the court of Naples. King Robert, the poet’s old friend 
and patron, was dead; and his daughter Giovanna reigned in his 
stead. It is not to our present purpose to expatiate on the political 
aspect of the court of Naples. But it may be stated that Petrarch 
found that court to be corrupt, vicious, and barbarous, and that 
against its corruption, vice, and barbarism his soul revolted and 
his voice was raised. In a letter to Cardinal Colonna he gives a 
striking picture of some gladiatorial games of which he was an 
unwilling and disgusted spectator, and where the ferocious and 
ignorant populace, following the example of their equally ferocious 
and little less ignorant rulers, hailed with frantic shouts of joy the 
slaughter and wounds of their fellow-creatures.' Here, again, we 
have remarkable testimony to the humanity and civilisation—if 
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the word may. pass—of-Petrarch’s mind, and of its superiority in 
these respects to the vast majority of his contemporaries. 

The next four or five years were occupied in much travelling 
about the Peninsula. He-visited Reggio, Modena, Parma, Bologna, 
and at length, in 1348, went to Padua, where he made the acquaint- 
ance of Jacopo da Carrara, who then and thenceforward honoured 
him as highly as was in his power. This year (1348) was the year 
of that terrific pestilence which, having devastated great part of 
Asia and the African shores, passed thence to Sicily and the whole 
of Italy, Spain, and France, spreading death and ruin all over the 
face of the land. Petrarch was according to some writers in 
Verona, according to Tiraboschi in Parma, when on May 19 
he received the news of Laura’s death. She had expired at 
Avignon of the plague, on the sixth day of the preceding April ; and 
for more than forty days after her decease Petrarch had been 
tormented by anxiety about her, knowing that the plague was raging 
where she dwelt. Vain anxieties! The ‘bel viso, il dolce sguardo, 
il leggiadro portamento altero,’ had already disappeared from this 
earth for ever. What words can avail to speak of the poet’s grief, 
except his own most pathetic and beautiful ones? If the poems 
‘In Morte di Madonna Laura’ fail to excite sympathy, certain it is 
that my humble prose need not aspire to the task; and where they 
do excite it, they suffice. 

Time and space inexorably require that the homes and haunts 
which Petrarch frequented during the remainder of his life should 
be enumerated as briefly as possible. He visited Venice, and dwelt 
there for some time on divers separate occasions, honoured by the 
citizens, and by the special friendship of the famous Doge Andrea 
Dandolo. The loveliness and charm of that most strangely . 
beautiful of cities were thoroughly tasted by our poet; and he 
enjoyed there friendly communion with Boccaccio, whose acquaint- 
ance he had made in Naples, and whom he loved and admired with 
his customary generous affection to the day of his death. It is not 
uninteresting to record that Petrarch was enthusiastic in his praises 
of the story of Griselda in the ‘ Decameron, translated it into Latin, 
learned it in the original by heart, and declared that it had made 
him weep. In his will he bequeaths him a legacy in these words : 
‘To Master John of Certaldo, or Boccaccio (being, indeed, ashamed 
to offer so small a thing to so great a man), I leave fifty golden 
florins, to buy a winter robe for his studies and nocturnal lucubra- 
tions.’ .Those persons who are familiar with the mode of life in 
Italian country houses even at the present day—with the chill 
brick or marble floors, the scanty furniture, and absence of fire- 
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places—will appreciate this bequest to Boccaccio, poor and studious, 
in his little dwelling at Certaldo. | 

We now approach the last scene on which Petrarch’s eyes ever 
looked ; the last home which he ever occupied. Amidst the 
Euganean Hills, and not far from the ancient, learned, historic, and 
picturesque city of Padua, lies the village of Arqua. Here 
Petrarch bought a plot of ground, and built himself a house of which 
he thus writes: ‘Amidst the Euganean Hills, not more than ten 
miles from Padua, I have built myself a small but pleasant dwell- 
ing, surrounded by an olive grove and a vineyard which suffice for 
the wants of a modest and not numerous family.’ And in another 
place:' ‘Ihave built myself a modest but decent house among the 
Euganean Hills, where Iam spending in peace what little of life 
remains to me.’ 

It was on a bright and beautiful October day in last year that I 
first saw the spot so recently the goal of a European pilgrimage to 
celebrate the five hundredth anniversary of the poet’s death. The 
magnificent Italian sun poured down its golden light, its cordial 
warmth, upon the landscape ; and the softly sloping hills lay fold 
after fold before us, veiled by the most transparent autumnal haze. 

*The air was still; the world seemed dreaming; now and then a 
burnished leaf fell noiselessly from the hedge; and no sound was 
heard save the thud of our horse’s hoofs upon the soft crumbling 
soil of the climbing road, or a distant voice calling from some grey 
olive orchard. Petrarch’s house—the house to which alone, as all 
Arqua right well knew, were foreigners’ footsteps likely to be 
directed—stands high above the church and the group of poor 
tenements which constitute the present village. We walked thither, 
the road being too steep for wheels, guided by a barefoot, black- 
eyed peasant speaking the soft speech of the Venetian provinces, 
and willing to talk, as much as we would let him, of the great 
gathering at the poet’s tomb on July 19, 1874. Yes; the 
world had sent a splendid embassy to honour one of its rulers, 
a crowned poet, higher than a king, and wielding an infinitely 
greater power over mankind—swaying their intellect, their affec- 
tions, the better part of them. Fate embittered the great soul of 
Dante. Petrarch, more fortunate in this, had never known ‘the 
whips and scorns of time, the oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s 
contumely,’ which lacerated the high heart of the great Florentine. 
Sweetness and love made up the atmosphere of Petrarch’s spiritual 
life; and sorrow only softened it, as the silver haze tempered and 
beautified the sunlight that day on his Euganean Hills. 

There are the rooms he lived in, the little study where he died, 
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the garden which gave him grapes and olives, the view on which 
his eyes rested when he looked forth from the casement. His chair 
is preserved, and one or two other relics. His last years were 
tranquil; and he was found on the morning of July 18, 1374, with 
his head bowed down and resting on a volume he had been reading 
—dead. The volume was, according to the most accredited opinion, 
the ‘Confessions’ of Saint Augustine.” 

On the little piazza in front of the church—a natural terrace 
overlooking the valley—stands his tomb. But, besides this sarco- 
phagus which contains his body, and the volumes which hold his 
mind, there exists another monument that bears witness to the 
gentle, kindly, charitable heart which ceased to beat on that July 
day five centuries ago. This monument is a fountain covered by 
a massive stone arch, wherein are collected five scattered rills which 
formerly trickled wastefully down the terraced slopes of Arqua. 
The poet gathered them into one ample reservoir, from which the 
abundant waters gush into a lower basin that serves as a drinking- 
place for animals. On the stone arch, restored in the sixteenth 
century by a certain Count Manfredini, vicar of the place, may be 
read the initials F. P. M.C., which record the founder and the 
restorer; and above is sculptured the following distich attributed 
to Antonio Querenti :— 


Fonti numen inest ; hospes, venerare liquorem 
Unde bibens cecinit digna Petrarcha Deis. 


(‘ There is a divinity in the fountain. Stranger, venerate the wave 
whence Petrarch, drinking, sang strains worthy of the gods.’) 

As we approached the fountain we heard women’s voices sound- 
ing through the still October air. A group of maids and matrons 
were washing linen there. One sallow, black-browed damsel had 
poised a copper vessel full of water on her head, and was about to 
bear ithome. A thirsty dog lapped from the lower basin. Humble 
benefits these, conferred on humble creatures; yet perchance not 
less worthy of human veneration than the inditing of an epic 
about Scipio Africanus, or the erection of a column to celebrate 
some bloody victory. 





GOOD STORIES OF MAN AND OTHER ANIMALS, 
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A YARN. 


Part III. 


THe boat proceeded on her way. Ellen pointed to windward, and 
said, ‘ See, Edward, the dark line is ever so much nearer us.’ 

Laxton turned his head to windward directly, and some remarks 
passed between him and Castor. 

Ellen had counted on this; she availed herself of it to whip a 
letter out of her pocket, and write in pencil an address upon the 
envelope. This she did under a shawl upon her lap. Then she kept 
quiet, and waited an opportunity to do something more dangerous. 

But none came. Laxton sat square with her; and could see 
-every open movement of her hand. 

They were within ten yards of the schooner, and the side manned 
to receive them. 

Just then Laxton stood up, and cried out,.‘ Forward there, 
—stand by to loose the jib.’ 

The moment he stood up, Mrs. Laxton whipped the letter out 
from under her shawl, and held it by her left side, but a little 
behind her, where nobody could see it, except Castor. She shook 
it in her fingers very eloquently, to make that officer observe it. 
Then she leaned a little back, and held it towards him; but, with 
female adroitness, turned it outwards in her hand, so that not one 
of the many eyes in the boat could see it. 

A moment of agony, and then she felt fingers much larger and 
harder than hers take it quietly, and convey it stealthily away. 
Her panting bosom relieved itself of a sigh. 

‘ What is the matter ?’ said the watchful Laxton. 

‘The matter? Nothing,’ said she. 

‘I hope,’ said he, ‘ you are not sorry to return to our humble 
craft ?’ 

‘I have seen none to compare with her,’ said she, fencing 
boldly, but trembling to herself. 

The next moment she was on board the schooner, and waited 
to see the boat off, and also to learn, if possible, whether Castor 
had her letter all safe, end would take it to its address. 
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To her consternation she heard Laxton invite Castor to come 
on board a moment. 

She tried to catch Castor’s eye, and warn him to do nothing of 
the kind. 

But the light-hearted officer assented at once, and was on the 
quarter-deck next moment. 

Laxton waved the others to fall back; but Ellen would not 
leave them together: she was too apprehensive, knowing what she 
had just done. 

‘I have not the honour of knowing your name, sir; mine is 
Edward, Laxton.’ Rane 

‘Mine is Dick Castor, sir, at your serv rice, and yours, m ma'am ?” 
And he took this fair opportunity, and gave Ellen a look that 
made her cheeks burn, for it said plainly, ‘ Your letter is in safe 
hands.’ 

‘ Well, Mr. Castor,’ said Laxton, ‘ you are the sort I want on 
board this schooner; you are a man of nerve. Now, I have never 
had a sailing-master yet, because I don’t need one—I am an en- 
thusiast in navigation, have studied it for years, theoretically and 
practically—but I want a first lieutenant, a man with nerve. 
What do you say, now? Five hundred a year, and a swell 
uniform.’ 

‘Well, sir, the duds don’t tempt me ; but the pay is very hand- 
some, and the craft is a beauty.’ 

Laxton bowed ceremoniously. ‘ Let me add, said he gravely, 
‘that she is the forerunner of many such vessels. At present, I 
‘believe she is the only armed yacht afloat; but, looking at the 
aspect of Europe, we may reasonably hope some nice little war or 
other will spring up: then the “ Rover” can play an honourable 
and, indeed, a lucrative part. My first lieutenant’s prize money 
will not be less, I should imagine, than twenty thousand a year; 

an agreeable addition to his pay, sir.’ 

‘Delightful!’ said Castor. ‘But they sometimes hang a 
privateer at the yard-arm; so I should be quite contented with 
my quiet little five hundred, and peaceful times.’ 

‘Well, then, tell °em to sheer off, and fetch your traps.’ 

‘Yes, do, Mr. Castor, said Ellen. ‘You can send a line, 
to explain.’ That was to get her own letter delivered, the sly 
thing. 

Castor shook hishead. ‘Sorry to disoblige you, ma’am, and to 
refuse you, sir; but thingscan’t be done that way. A seaman must 
not desert his ship on her voyage. Catch me in port, and make 
the same offer, I’ll jump mast-high at it.’ 

‘Well,’ said Laxton, ‘ what port are you to be caught in ?’. 
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‘Why, it must be London, or Hong-Kong. I shall be three 
months at Hong-Kong.’ 

Laxton said he had not intended to cruise so far west as that ; 
but he would take a note of it. ‘ You are worth going a little out 
of the way for,’ said he. 

Whilst he was making his note, ‘ Bang!’ went a gun from the 
‘Phebe,’ and she was seen hoisting sail with great rapidity, her 
rigging swarmed with men. 

‘ There, that’s for us,’ said Castor. 

‘No hurry, sir, said Laxton; ‘he is going to tack instead of 
veering ; she'll hang in the wind for half an hour. Forward, there! 
hoist the flying-jib and the fore-topsel. Helm a-weather! Veer 
the ship. Mr. Castor, bid your men hold on. We must not part 
without a friendly glass.’ 

‘Oh, no!’ said Ellen. ‘I will order it.’ 

Some of the prime Madeira was immediately brought on deck, 
and, whilst they were all three drinking to each other, the impatient 
‘Phebe’ fired another gun. But Castor took it coolly; he knew 
Laxton was right, and that the ship could not come round on the 
port tack in ahurry. He drank his second glass, shook hands with 
Laxton, and then with Mrs. Laxton, received once more an eloquent 
pressure of her soft hand, and, this time, returned it, to give her 
confidence, and looked courage into her eyes, that met his anxiously. 
Then he put off; and, though the ‘ Phaebe’ was now nearly a mile 
off, he easily ran alongside her before she paid off and got her head 
before the wind. 

His mind was in a troubled state. He was dying to know what 
this lovely woman, who had fallen in love with him so suddenly, 
had written to him. But he would not open it right in sight of 
the schooner, and so many eyes. He was a very loyal fellow. 

At a good distance, he took it carefully out, and his countenance 
fell; for the letter was sealed, and addressed— 


‘ Licut. Greaves, R.NV 


Here was a disappointment, and a blow to the little amorous 
romance which Mr. Castor, who, amongst his other good qualities, 
was inflammable as tinder, had been constructing ever since the 
Corsair’s bride first drank to him and pressed his hand. 

He made a terribly wry face, looking at the letter: but he said 
to himself, with a little grunt, ‘ Well, there’s nothing lost that a 
friend gets.’ 

As soon as he had boarded the ‘Phcebe, and seen the boa 
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replaced on the davits, the good-natured fellow ran down to 
Greaves’s cabin, and found him sitting dejected, with his head 
down. 

‘ Cheer up, Mr. Greaves,’ cries Castor; ‘luck is changed. Here 
is a fair wind, and every rag set, and the loveliest woman I ever 
clapped eyes on has been and written you a letter; and there 
it is.’ 

‘It is from her!’ cried Greaves, and began to open it all ina 
tremble. ‘She is in trouble, Castor. I saw it in her face.’ 

‘Trouble! not she. Schooner A 1, and money in both 
pockets.’ 

‘Trouble! I tell you; and great trouble, or she would never 
have written to me.’ By this time he had opened the letter, and 
was busied in the contents. ‘It wasn’t to me she wrote,’ he 
sighed. ‘How could it be?’ He read it through; and then 
handed it to Castor. 

The letter ran thus :—- 


‘I have written this, in hopes I may be able to give it to some 
lady on board the “ Phebe,” or to one of the officers, that some~ 
thing may be done to rescue me, and prevent some terrible mis- 
fortune. 

‘My husband is amadman. It is his mania to pass for a pirate, 
and frighten unarmed vessels. Only last week we fell in with a 
Dutch brig; and he hoisted a black fag with a white Death’s-head 
and cross-bones, and fired a shot across the Dutchman's bows. The 

.Dutchman hove to directly, but took to his boats. Then Mr. 
Laxton thought he had done enough, so he fired a gun to leeward, 
in token of amity; but the poor Dutchman did not understand ; 
and the crew pulled their boats towards Java-head, full ten miles 
off, and abandoned their ship. I told him it was too cruel; but he 
spoke quite harshly to me, and said that lubbers, who didn’t know 
the meaning of a gun to leeward, had no business afloat. All I 
could persuade him to was to sail quite away, and let the poor 
Dutchmen see they could come back to their ship. She could not 
fly from them, because she was hove to. 

‘ He tried this experiment on the “ Phoebe,” and got the men to 
join him init. He told me every word I was to say to the officer. 
The three who were put in irons had a guinea apiece for it, and 
double grog. He only left off because the officer who came on 
board was such a brave man, and won his respect directly, for he 
is as brave as a lion himself. And that is the worst of it; if a 
frigate caught him playing the pirate, and fired at him, he would 
be sure to fire back, and court destruction. 
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‘ His very crew are so attached to him, and so highly paid— 
for he is extremely rich—and sailors are so reckless, that I am 
afraid they would fight almost anybody, at a distance. But I think 
if they saw an officer on board in his uniform, and he spoke to them, 
they would come to their senses; because they are many of them 
men-of-war’s-men. But, indeed, I fear he bribed some of them out 
of the Queen’s ships; and I don’t know what those men might not 
do ; because they are deserters. 

‘It is my hope and prayer that the captain and officers of the 
* Phebe ” will, all of them, tell a great many other captains, espe- 
cially of armed vessels, not to take the “ Rover” for a real pirate, 
and fire on him; but to come on board, and put him under reason- 
able restraint, for his own sake, and that of others at sea. 

‘As for myself, I believe my own life is hardly safe. He has 
fits of violence, which he cannot help, poor fellow, and is very 
sorry for, afterwards; but they are becoming more frequent, and 
he is getting worse in every way. 

‘But it is not for myself I write these lines, so much as to 
prevent wholesale mischief. I behaved ill in marrying him, and 
must take my chance, and perhaps pay my penalty. 

‘ Evien Laxton.’ 


‘ Well, Castor,’ said Greaves eagerly, ‘what shall we do? Will 
the Captain let you take volunteers, and board her ?’ 

‘Certainly not! Why, here’s a fair wind, and stunsels set to 
catch every puff.’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake, take him her letter, and try him.’ 

‘T’ll do that; but it is no use.’ 

He took the letter, and soon came back with a reply that 
Captain Curtis sympathised with the lady, and would make the 
case known to every master in his service. 

‘ And that is all he is game for!’ said Greaves contemptuously. 
‘Castor, lend me yourarm. I can hobble on deck well enough.’ 

He got on deck; and the schooner was three miles to leeward, 
and full a mile astern, with nothing set but her topsails and 
flying-jib. 

Greaves groaned aloud. ‘He means to part company. We 
shall never see her again.’ He groaned, and went down to his 
cabin again. 

He was mistaken. Laxton was only giving the ship a start, in 
order to try rates of sailing. He set his magnificent mainsail, and 
foresail, and main-jib, and came up with the ship hand over head, 
the moderate breeze giving him an advantage. 
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Castor did not tell Greaves; for he thought it would only put 
him in a passion, and do no good. 

So the first intimation Greaves got was at about 4pm. He 
was seated, in deep sorrow, copying his lost sweetheart’s letter, in 
order to carry out her wishes, when the shadow of an enormous 
jib-sail fell on his paper. He looked up, and saw the schooner 
gliding majestically alongside, within pistol-shot. 

He flew on deck, in spite of his lame foot, and made the wildest 
propositions. He wanted a broadside fired at the schooner’s masts, 
to disable her—wanted Captain Curtis to take the wind out of her 
sails, and run on to her, grapple her, and board her. 

To all this, as might be supposed, Captain Curtis turned a 
deaf ear. 

‘ Interfere, with violence, between man and wife, sir! Do you 
think I am as mad as he is? Attack a commander, who has just 
breakfasted with me, merely because he has got a tile loose? Pray 
compose yourself, Mr. Greaves, and don’t talk nonsense. I shall 
keep my course, and take no notice of his capers. And, Mr. 
Greaves, I am sorry for you.—You are out of luck.—But every dog 
has his day. Be patient, man, for God’s sake, and remember you 
serve Her Majesty, and should be the last to defy the law. You 
should set-an example, sir.’ 

This brought that excellent officer to his bearings, and he sat 
down all of a heap and was-silent, but tears of agony came out of 
his eyes; and presently something occurred that made him start 
up in fury again. 

For Laxton’s quick eye had noticed him and his wild appeals, 
and he sent down for Mrs. Laxton. When she came up, he said, 
* My dear, there’s a gentleman on deck who did not breakfast with 
us. There he sits, abaft the main-mast, looking daggers at us: 
do you know him ?’ 

Ellen started. 

‘Ah, you do know him! Tell me his name.’ 

‘ His name is Arthur Greaves.’ 

‘What, the same that was spoony on you, when I sailed into 
Tenby Harbour ?’ 

‘Yes, yes. Pray, spare me the sight of the man I wronged so 
wickedly.’ 

‘Spare you the sight, you lying devil! why, you raised your veil 
to.see him the better.’ With these words he caught her hastily 
round the waist with his powerful arm, and held her in that affec- 
tionate position whilst he made his ironical adieux to the _— he 
was out-sailing. 

During the above dialogue, the schooner being directly under the 
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ship’s lee, the wind was taken out of the swifter craft’s sails, and 
the two vessels hung together a minute; but soon the schooner 
forged ahead, and glided gradually away, steering a more southerly 
course ; and still those two figures were seen interlaced upon her 
deck, in spite of the lady’s letter in Greaves’s possession. 

‘The hell of impotence, says an old writer. Poor Greaves 
suffered that hell, all the time the schooner ran alongside the ship, 
and nobody would help him board her, or grapple her, or sink her. 
Then was added the hell of jealousy ; his eyes were blasted, and his 
soul sickened, with the actual picture of his old sweetheart em- 
braced by her lord and master before all the world. He had her 
letter, addressed, though not written, tohim; but Laxton had her, 
and the picture of possession was public. Greaves shook his fist at 
him with impotent fury, howled impotent curses at him, that every- 
body heard, even the ladies, who had come on deck well pleased, 
seeing only the surface of things, and were all aghast when Greaves 
came up all of a sudden, and stormed, and raged, at what to them 
was that pretty ship, and justly affectionate commander ; still more 
aghast when all this torrent came to a climax, and the strong man 
fell down in a fit, and was carried, gnashing, and foaming, and in- 
sensible, to his cabin. 

’ On board the schooner all was not so rosy as it looked. Mrs. 
Laxton, quietly imprisoned by an iron hand, and forced into a 
pictorial attitude of affection, quite out of character with her real 
sentiments—which, at that moment, were fear, repugnance, re- 
morse, and shame—quivered and writhed in that velvet-iron em- 
brace : her cheeks were red, at first, with burning blushes; but by 
degrees they became very pale; her lips quivered, and lost all 
colour; and, soon after Greaves was carried below, her body began 
to collapse, and, at last, she was evidently about to faint ; but her 
changeable husband looked in her face, uttered a ery of dismay, 
and supported her, with a world of tenderness, into the cabin, and, 
laying her on a sofa, recovered her with all the usual expedients, 
and then soothed her with the tenderest expressions of solicitude 
and devotion. 

It was not the first time his tyrahny had ended in adoration 
and tenderness. The couple had shed many tears of reconciliation : 
but the finest fabric wears out in time; and the blest shade of Lord 
Byron must forgive me if I declare that even ‘ Pique her and 
soothe by turns’ may lose its charm by what Shakspeare calls 
‘damnable iteration.’ The reader, indeed, might gather as much, 
from Mrs. Laxton’s reply to her husband’s gushing tenderness. 
‘ There—there—I know you love me, in your way ; and, if you do, 
please leave me in peace, for I am ouite worn out.’ 
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‘Queen of my soul, your lightest word is a command,’ said the 
now chivalrous spouse, impressed a delicate kiss upon her brow, 
and retired backwards, with a gaze of veneration, as from the 
presence of his sovereign. 

This sentiment of excessive veneration did not, however, last 
twenty-four hours. He thought the matter over, and, early next 
morning, he brought a paint-pot into the cabin, and, having 
stirred some of his wife’s millefleur into it, proceeded to draw, and 
then paint, a certain word, over a small cupboard, or locker, in the 
state cabin. 

Mrs. Laxton came in, and found him so employed. ‘ What a 
horrid smell!’ said she pettishly. ‘ Paint!’ 

‘What, do you smell it?’ said he, in a humble, apologetic 
tone. ‘I thought I had succeeded in disguising it with something 
more agreeable to the nostrils of beauty—the essence of a thousand 
flowers.’ 

‘ You have not, then; and what ave you doing ?’ 

‘ Painting a word on this locker. A salutary word. Behold, 
queen of this ship and your husband’s heart ;’ and he showed her 
the word ‘ pIscIPLing’ beautifully written in large letters and in an 
arch. 

She began to quake a little ; but, being high-spirited, she said, 
‘Yes, it is a salutary word, and, if it had been applied to you when 
a boy, it would be all the better for you now—and for me too.’ 

‘It would,’ said he gravely. ‘But J had no true friend to 
correct the little faults of youth. You have. You have a hus- 
band, who knows how to sail a woman; “ swaviter in modo, fortiter 
im re,” that’s the rule, when one is blessed, and honoured, and tor- 
mented, with the charge of capricious beauty.’ 

Then Mrs. Laxton took fright, and said, cajolingly, she really 
believed he was the wisest man upon the seas. 

As he was, at all events, one of the vainest, this so gratified him 
that no further allusion to her faults was made that day. 

The next morning, two sailors had a fight for the affections of 
Susan Tucker, Mrs. Laxton’s Welsh maid, whom he had made her 
colour, and rig out as Zulema, in that little comedy with Castor. 

Thereupon Laxton complained to her, and said, ‘ I cannot have 
the peace of the vessel disturbed by that hussy. I shall discharge 
her.’ 

‘ What, into the sea, dear?’ said Mrs. Laxton rather pertly. 

‘No, love. Though I don’t see why I shouldn't launch her in 
an open boat, with a compass, and a loaf, and a barrel of water, and 
a bottle of hair oil—she uses that, the nasty little pig. That sort 
of thing has been done, on less provocation, to Captain Blyth, and 
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many others. No, I shall fire across the bows of the first. homeward 
bound— ’ 

Mrs. Laxton uttered a loud sigh of dismay. 

—*‘ And send that little apple of discord back to its own orchard 
in South Wales; he! he! he!’ 

This was no laughing matter to poor Mrs. Laxton. She clasped 
her hands. ‘Oh, Edward, show me some mercy! I have never 
been without a woman about me. Oh, pray don’t let me be alone 
in a ship, surrounded by men, and not one woman!’ 

‘For shame, Ellen!’ said he severely. ‘ You are a pirate’s 
bride, and must rise above your sex. I devote myself to your service, 
as lady’s maid. It would be odd indeed if a man, who can pass a 
weather earing, couldn’t humble-cum-stumble a woman’s stays.’ 

‘That is not it. Ifshe goes, my life will not be safe.’ 

‘ Not safe! with me to look after it!’ 

‘No, you villain !—you hypocrite !—If she goes, my life will not 
be safe from you.’ She was wild with anger and fear. 

‘These are hard words,’ said he sorrowfully. Then, firmly, ‘I 
see the time has come for discipline ;’ and, though his words were 
wondrous calm, he seized her suddenly by the nape of the neck. 
She uttered one scream; the next he stopped with his other hand, 
and she bit it to the bone; but he never winced. ‘ Come,’ said he, 
‘T'll use no unnecessary violence. “ Suaviter in modo, fortiter in 
re,” is the sailing order ;’ and, in a few moments, she was bundled, 
struggling violently, into the locker, and the key turned on her. 

Though his hand bled freely, he kept his word, and used no 
unnecessary violence, provided you grant him, by way of postulate, 
that it was necessary to put her into that locker at all. Only as 
she fought, and bit, and scratched, and kicked, and wriggled her 
very best, the necessary violence was considerable. 

That was her fault, not his, he conceived. He used no un- 
necessary violence. He now got a napkin, and tied up his hand. 
Then he took a centre-bit, and bored holes in the panelled door. 

This, he informed his prisoner, was necessary. ‘ Without a 
constant supply of fresh air, you would be uncomfortable; and your 
comfort is very dear to me.’ 

He then remarked that she ought to have a sentinel. Respect, 
as well as safe custody, demanded that; and, as he was his own fac- 
totum, he would discharge that function. Accordingly, he marched 
past the locker, to and fro, without ceasing; till there was a knock 
at his cabin door, and a sail reported to leeward. 

*‘ Homeward bound ?’ 

© Yes, sir.’ 

‘Then close up with her. And get my gig ready, to board her.’ 
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When he came near her it proved to be one of Mr. Green’s tea- 
ships; so he fired a gun to leeward, instead of sending a shot across 
her bows ; and then he launched his gig, with Susan blubbering in 
the stern sheets, and her clothes in a hammock. 

The ship, for a wonder, condescended to slack her main-sheet, 
and the boat, being very swift, ran up to her astern, and the 
officer in command of the boat offered forty pounds for a passage. 

They happened to want a female servant, and so they took her, 
with a little grumbling; and she got her fare, or the greater 
portion of it, paid her for wages at Southampton. So I am told, 
however. 

The pursuit and capture of the ship, and the hoisting on board 
of Susan, were all reported, during their actual progress, with 
great bonhommie, to Mrs. Laxton, through her air-holes, by her 
spouse and sentinel, and received with sobbing, and sullen tears. 

When the boat came back, Laxton put on a bright and cheer- 
ful air. ‘There,’ said he, to his prisoner, ‘the bone of contention 
is gone, and peace is restored—nautical peace, and domestic peace. 
Aren’t you glad ?’ 

No answer. 

‘Don’t be sulky, dear. That shows a bad disposition, and calls 
for discipline. Open your mind tome. This is the cellular sys- 
tem, universally approved. How do you find it work? How do 
you feel, love? A little—subjugated?—eh? Tell the truth, now.’ 

‘ Yes ; quite subjugated,’ said a faint voice. ‘ Pray let me out.’ 

‘ With pleasure, dear. Why did you not ask me before ?’ 

He opened the door ; and there was the poor woman, crouched 
in acupboard, that only just held her, seated on the ground with her 
knees half way to her chin. She came out with her eyes as wild as 
any beast of the forest, that had been caught in a trap, and tottered 
toa seat. She ran her white hands recklessly into her hair, and 
rocked herself. ‘Oh, my God!’ she cried. ‘Susan gone; and I 
am alone with a madman! I’m a lost woman!’ 

Laxton pitied her distress, and set himself to cool her fears. 
‘Don’t talk like that, dearest,’ said he; ‘a little discipline is whole- 
some. What have you to fear from a man, whose sportive ensign, no 
doubt, is a Death’s-head and cross-bones, but his motto is “ Swaviter 
in modo, fortiter in re” ? Look here; here is an ensanguined cloth. 
Mine is the only blood that has been shed in our little loving en- 
counter; the only blood that ever shall be shed between us, sweet 
tigress of my soul.’ 

‘Forgive me!’ said she, trembling all over. ‘I was so 
frightened.’ 

‘Forgive you, dearest? Why, you know a bite from you is 
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sweeter to me than a kiss from any other woman. It was rapturous. 
Bite me again, love; scratch me; beat me. Sweet, darling, Nelly, 
teach a brute and a ruffian to dare to discipline his lovely queen.’ 

‘No; no. I won't touch you. You don’t love me.’ 

‘Not love you? Ah! cruel Nelly! What man ever loved a 
woman as I love you?’ 

‘Give me a proof; some better proof than locking me up in 
that horrid hole.’ 

‘ Any proof you like.’ 

‘Take me on shore. I’m not a sailor; and I begin to pine for 
the land.’ 

‘ Of course you do,’ said Laxton, who was now all indulgence. 
‘ Choose your land at once. There’s Australia to leeward.’ 

‘Yes; six thousand miles. Let us go to China, and drink tea 
together, dear, fresh gathered.’ 

‘ The desire is natural,’ said Laxton, like a nurse making life 
sweet to a refractory child. ‘Il go on deck, and alter her course 
directly. By-the-by, where did that Castor say I should find 
him ?’ 

Thus, even in her deplorable condition, and just let out of 
prison, did a terrified, but masterly woman manipulate her maniac. 

But what she endured in the course of a very few days was 
enough to unhinge a lady for life. Laxton took to brooding, 
and often passed his hand over his brow, with a weird, terrified 
look. Then she watched him with terror. On deck, he went 
into furies about the most trifling things, and threatened his best 
seamen with the cat. 

Ellen could hear his voice raging above, and sat trembling, 
as his step came down the ladder, after these explosions. But at 
the cabin door he deposited violence, and his mania took another 
turn. He disciplined her every day, and it seemed to cool him. 
She made no resistance; and they conversed amicably, on different 
sides of the prison, she admitting that discipline was good for her 
mind. 

After a time, she would say, ‘ Edward, I’m sorry to say this con- 
tracted position pains my limbs.’ 

‘We must provide for that. Il build another yacht, with 
more room in it—/for every thing. 

‘Do, dear; and, meantime, I am afraid I must ask you to let 
me out.’ 

‘Oh, by all means! Everything must give way to your 
comfort.’ 

Unfortunately, Mr. Laxton, as his reason became weaker, set up 
a spy; and this fellow wormed out that one of the crew had seen 
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Castor take a letter, on the sly, from Mrs. Laxton. This upset his 
mind altogether. He burst in upon her, looking fearful. ‘So 
you write love-letters to strangers, do you ?’ he roared. 

‘No, no. Who dares say so?’ 

‘Who dares deny it? You were seen to give one to that 
Castor, a man you had only spoken to once, you false-hearted, 
adulterous hussy !’ 

‘It was only a letter to my father.’ 

‘Liar! it was a love-letter. And that Greaves couldn’t show 
his face, but you must unveil to him.—Damnation !—There—you 
are driving me mad. But you shall not escape, nor your paramours 
elect. I know where to find them; and you I’ve got.’ 

The poor creature began to shiver. ‘Iam full of faults,’ she 
whimpered. ‘ Discipline me, dear. You will mend me, in time.’ 

‘No, Judas!’ roared the madman. ‘I have disciplined you in 
vain. Discipline! it is wasted on such a character. I must try 
EXTINCTION.’ 

‘What, would you kill me, Arthur ?’ 

‘Dead as a herring.’ 

‘God have mercy on me!’ 

‘That’s His affair; mine is to see that you deceive and delude 
no more able navigators, and drive them mad. But don’t you 
think I’m going to shed your blood. I’m too fond of you, trai- 
tress—viper—hussy—demon of deceit. And don’t you think you 
shall die alone. No. You shall perish with your Castor, and your 
Greaves—cursed triumvirate! I know where to find them both. 
This very day I'll catch them, and lash them to the furniture, 
scuttle my beloved schooner, and set the water bubbling slowly 
up, till it sucks you all three down to the bottom. Sit down on 
that ottoman, if you please, loveliest, and wickedest, of all God’s 
creatures.’ 

‘I will not. I will scream, if you lay a hand on me.’ 

‘In that case,’ said he, ‘ you will drive me to a thing I detest, 
and that is violence.’ And he drew out a revolver. 

Then she put up her quivering hands, and, pale and quaking 
in every limb, submitted ; she sat down on the ottoman, and he 
produced some gold cord and fine silk cord; with the silk he tied 
her hair most artistically to the table, and with the gold cord he 
bound her hands behind her back, and reduced her to utter help- 
lessness, This done with great care and dexterity, he bade her 
observe, with a sneer, that his revolver was not loaded. He loaded 
it, and another, before her eyes; put them in his pocket; locked 
the cabin, and went on deck, leaving her more dead than alive. 

(To be continued.) 
VOL, XXXI%~ NO, CXXVIN = 
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Memorp, Wemorp, faithful be! 


Memory, Memory, faithful be! 
Oh, be thou a friend to me! 

I my heart’s great treasure give, 
Ever in thy charge to live. 

See, what sweetest things most rare 
Here I yield to thy dear care, 
Shining hair of chestnut brown 
Sunbeams love to ripple down; 
Ah, these dearest jewels prize, 
These turquoises, her glad eyes ! 
To my curse I thee condemn 

If thou ever keep not them, 

That their fair heavens I may see 
When I not of earth would be. 





Memory, Memory, why should I 

Bid thee hoard such treasures ? why ? 
These delights I give thee here, 

As to me, to thee, are dear; 

Need I bid thee hoard her smile 

That thou caughtst to thee erewhile, 
The white glory of her brow, 


More than sumless to thee. now, 
All the wonder of this girl, 
Arching lips and teeth of pearl, 
Dimpling chin from which I quaff 
Joy as deep as from her laugh ? 
These, O Memory, thou wilt keep 
Till, with me, thou lifeless sleep. 


Yes, thou dear one, well I know 
All of her thou'lt treasure so, 
Hoard as misers hoard their store, 
Ever hungering for more ; 

Thou and I since first we caught 
This dear marvel to our thought, 
Since in her we knew alone 

All of beauty to be known, 

Kin in thirst that still her eyes 

Us may thrill with new surprise, 
Cry, O wonder, ever be, 

All unchanged, the thing we see ! 
And do thou, sweet Memory, hoard 
Her from withering Age abhorred ! 


W. C. BENNETT. 





Legendary Stories of Argplishire Forks and Caves. 


BY CUTHBERT BEDE, 


Sam a West-Highlander to me, ‘ Oh, yes! we have many curious 
stories about rocks. There is the Hangman’s Rock, for instance. 
About a mile south of Inverary, on the shore of Lochfyne, there is 
a reef of rocks, called Creag-a-chrochadair, or the Hangman’s Rock, 
because the gallows on which criminals were hung were erected 
there. A young girl was once executed there, many years ago; 
but it was a circumstance that was often told with sorrow in my 
younger days, and used to affect me greatly. She lived as house- 
keeper to her uncle ; and, one day, wanting a half-crown for some 
personal use, and her uncle being out of the way, and she unable to 
ask him for the money, she abstracted it from his drawer, intending 
to replace it, and thinking no harm in so doing. But her uncle 
returned home before she had the opportunity to put back the 
money, and he discovered that she had taken it. In order to 
frighten her, and to prevent her from doing the like again, he put 
the case into the hands of the authorities of the district. They 
considered the crime to be very serious; for the law at that time 
was, that such a theft could be punished with death. When the 
uncle knew this he strove to release his niece, but the authorities 
would not give her up. The case was fully proven; sentence of 
death was passed ; and the poor girl was placed in prison until the 
time came for her execution. Landed proprietors had then the 
power of releasing a criminal from the gallows. It happened that 
the laird of Askomil, near Campbelton, was then at Inverary; anda 
deputation came to him, asking what should be done to the girl. 
The reply of Askomil was “Hang her!” So she was hanged. 
Before her execution, the evidence that she gave of her salvation 
was, that when she would be expiring a white dove would be seen 
fluttering above her; and that Askomil would not reach home. 
These events came to pass; for, when they swung her on the 
gallows at Creag-a-chrochadair, a white dove suddenly appeared 
and fluttered over her expiring form. And Askomil never reached 
his home; for, when he left Inverary by water, a great storm arose, 
in which his vessel was destroyed and every soul on board perished. 
This story was very popular in my early days, and was often told 
to me by aged people, under strong feelings of pity. 

‘It reminds me’ (he continued) ‘of another story that we tell ofa 

x2 
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rock on the isle of Ulva, called Chirsty’s Rock, or Sceair Caristina, 
where a poor girl was hung, although she was guiltless of any offence, 
She was a herd-girl, employed by a woman named Chirsty ; and 
this woman lost one of her kyloes, and accused the girl of the theft. 
The maiden denied it; but the woman thought to frighten her 
into a confession by placing a to#ag, or plaid, round her neck,’ and 
hanging her, for a short time, froma rock. This she did; and, 
although Chirsty, afterwards, solemnly avowed that she only 
intended to frighten the girl, and not to kill her, yet either from 
the girl’s struggles, or from the plaid slipping and tightening 
round her neck, it is certain that, when Chirsty drew her up, the 
poor girl was dead. Her neighbours and the relatives of the girl 
were so enraged at this, that they seized upon Chirsty, and bound 
her, at low water, to a rock that would be covered by the waves at 
high water. There they left her, while the hungry waves came 
crawling up, inch by inch, to devour her. The place where Chirsty 
hung the girl is known as Ari-chreag-nah-ighinn, “the Shieling of 
the Maiden’s Rock.”’ 

These two stories, as told to me by my West-Highland friend, 
reminded me of some other stories narrated in connection with 
- rocks in the peninsula of Cantire, southern Argyllsbire. There 
also I found another ‘ Hangman’s Rock,’ so that it would seem to 
be an institution in that part of the world. It is at Dundonald, in 
the centre of the parish of Killean, where there are some remains 
of an old castle of the Macdonalds. It was visited, annually, by 
the head of the clan when he collected his rents, and granted 
charters for land. These were couched in terms that were deficient in 
legal verbiage, as may be concluded from the following specimen : 
‘I, Macdonald, sitting upon Dundonald, give you a right to your 
farm, from this day till to-morrow, and every day thereafter, so long 
as you have food for the great Macdonald of the Isles.’! This 
mention of food recalls the traditionary story, that the farm of Coul, 
in Islay, was presented to a man who had given a flounder to Mac- 
donald when he was much exhausted for want of food. The Hang- 
man’s Rock isa projecting cliff near to Dundonald, or ‘ Macdonald’s 
Castle ;’ and it is to be presumed that those who crossed his pur- 
pose, or were behindhand in their rent, were swung from there 
after a very short shrift. 

Some miles from here, but farther down, and on the other side 
of Campbelton, is the famous Dunaverty, ‘the Rock of Blood.’ The 
long peninsula of Cantire has its southern extremity in the Mull, 


1 The original runs thus:—‘Tha Mise Mac Dhomhnuil a-M‘Shuidhe air Dun 
Domhouil a-tabhairt cir dhuit-se air do bhaile o’n diugh gus 4 mairich agus na h’uile 
& na dheigh co fhad’ i’s a bhios 16i agad do Mbac Dhambnuil id? nan eileana. 
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in the appropriately-named parish of Southend ; and one of its many 
bold headlands, on the eastern coast, is the rock of Dunaverty. 
From this promontory, the land recedes in a rocky semicircle to 
Kilcolmkill, where the ruins of St. Columba’s Church still remind 
us, that the saint here first trod upon Scottish ground before he 
sought his final resting-place at Iona. Here, too, at Dunaverty, 
King Fergus I. landed, to take possession of the crown of 
Scotland. The rock of Dunaverty rises precipitously from the sea, 
which almost surrounds it, and slopes sharply but narrowly to the 
land; on the very summit was a castle—the successor of a Danish 
camp—the approach to which, up the sloping ascent, was protected 
by two or three walls, one within another, with a gateway and fosse 
at the outermost wall. This fortress, from its impregnable situa- 
tion, was one of the favourite strongholds of the powerful Lords of 
the Isles, the Macdonalds of Cantire. Robert Bruce found an 
asylum there during those troublous times when he was flying from 
his enemies, and was safely taken from there to Rathlin Isle, off 
the northern coast of Ireland, and about twenty miles distant from 
Dunaverty. King James IV. placed a garrison in Dunaverty, whose 
governor, in 1494, was hung by the defiant Macdonald, in the very 
sight of the royal vessel. In 1504 the castle occupied the attention 
of Parliament, and in 1540 it was again held by a royal garrison. 
So much fighting and bloodshed ever attended the warrior Lords of 
the Isles that, although some Gaelic scholars would derive the word 
Dunaverty from Dunamhortaemh, ‘the Rock of the Bay of the 
Great Swell,’ yet we may readily credit those other Gaelic scholars 
who would have the word to mean Dunamortwich, ‘the Rock of 
Blood.’ And its best-remembered and most famous—or infamous 
—baptism of blood was its last, in the year 1647, when the castle, 
after a terrible massacre of its garrison, was rased to the ground, 
and the rock was left in its naked boldness, as we still see it to 
this day. 

When the land of the Macdonalds was forfeited to the Crown, 
James VI. gave it to the Earl of Argyll; but Coll Macdonald— 
who was known as Coll Kittach, or ‘the left-handed ’—made 
strenuous efforts to regain his territory, and, after the defeat of 
Argyll, at the battle of Inverlochy, February 2, 1644, took possession 
of Cantire. His son, Sir Alexander Macdonald, was major-general 
under Montrose; and he and the Earl of Huntly were the only 
two chieftains, after the battle of Philiphaugh, who remained in 
arms against the Covenanters. On the defeat of Huntly in the 
north, Argyll and Major-General Leslie proceeded south to Cantire, 
and defeated Macdonald at Rhunahourine, in the parish of Killean, 
not far from Largie Castle. Macdonald fled down Cantire to the 
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Mull, and sailed from thence to Islay, leaving his kinsman, Archi- 
bald Macdonald, of Sanda, to garrison Dunaverty with 300 men. 
Argyll and Leslie, with about 3,000 men, followed the Macdonalds, 
and laid siege to the Castle of Dunaverty, which held out against 
their repeated assaults all through the month of June and to the 
10th of July, when the besiegers discovered that the heroic little 
garrison were supplied with water by means of pipes conveyed to 
a spring without the walls. They cut off the supply ; and, when a 
gallant band issued forth to procure water from a stream at the 
foot of the rock, they were all slain. At length, subdued by the 
tortures of thirst under the July sun, Macdonald offered to sur- 
render; but all his stipulations were rejected, and he was, finally, 
compelled to throw himself upon the mercy of General Leslie. 
That cruel casuist—influenced by the threats of Mr. John Nave, 
the chaplain to the Covenanter’s army, who denounced upon him 
the curse of Saul if he spared these Amalekites—drew a distinc- 
tion between his own province of mercy and that of ‘ the discretion 
of the estates’ of the kingdom, and put the whole of the garrison 
to the sword. Many—so runs the popular tradition—were com- 
pelled to leap from the rock on to the sea-beach, where have been 
‘found, within this present century, what has been described as ‘an 
immense charnel-house of human bones.’ The massacre of the 
Macdonalds was complete; and, as the chieftains left no sons, the 
reign of these Lords of the Isles in Cantire ended with the capture 
and destruction of the Rock of Blood. 

There were two, however, in the garrison, who escaped death. 
One of these was a young man named Mac Koull, whose life was 
spared by Sir James Turner, the adjutant-general of Argyll’s army, 
who has left on record a full account of the siege of Dunaverty. 
He says: ‘ Then the prisoners were put to the sword, every mother’s 
son, except one young man, Mac Koull, whose life I begged, to he 
sent to France, with 100 country fellows, whom we had smoked out 
of a cave, as they do foxes, and were given to Captain Campbell, 
the Chancellor’s brother.’ The other who escaped from the 
massacre of Dunaverty was the infant son of Archibald Og (or 
‘Young ’), and grandson, therefore, to the elder Archibald Mac- 
donald, of Sanda, who had been left, by Sir Alexander, in charge of 
Dunaverty. When the massacre commenced, Flora McCambridge, 
the foster-mother of the younger Archibald’s child, fled with it, 
naked in her arms, and concealed herself in one of the numerous 
caves on that coast, until the troublous time was past. A tradition, 
which, it is to be hoped, is founded upon fact, tells, that when the 
nurse fled along the beach, she was stopped by Captain Campbell, 
of Craigneish—‘the Chancellor’s brother’ just referred to, He 
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asked her whose was the child? She replied that it was her own 
babe, the son of a countryman. ‘ It has the eye of the Macdonald ; 
but, no matter; it wants clothing, said the captain; and, with 
that, he cut off the ‘ tail’ of his plaid, and gave it to the nurse to 
make a covering fortheinfant. The child, thus miraculously pre- 
served, grew up to manhood as Ronald Macdonald of Sanda, and 
married Dame Anne Stewart, sister of the first Earl of Bute. In con- 
nection with the traditionary story, I may say, that a cave, well-nigh 
inaccessible, on the rugged shores of the Moil (or Mull), is still 
called ‘ Macdonald’s Cave,’ and is pointed out as the place where 
the foster-mother concealed herself and her charge. I was told 
that, Captain Campbell warned the nurse not to continue her path 
along the beach towards Kilcolmkill, or she would meet with 
General Leslie himself, who, probably, would not spare her or 
the babe. He therefore directed her to a place higher up the 
glen; and she took the path, and, eventuaily, gained the cave in 
safety, where some adherents of the clan kept her supplied with 
food. 

The traditionary stories of the Rock of Blood are numerous. 
Lord Teignmouth, when he visited the spot, was told that a fine 
young Highlander, named Stuart, sprang from the rock and reached 
a boat containing some of Argyll’s followers, who spared his life ; 
and that he lived to be the first factor of Argyle. A Cantire 
correspondent has given me another version of this story: ‘ The 
man thus spared from the massacre is said to have been James 
Stewart, of the Blackhall family, Renfrewshire, who, when led out 
to be put to death, requested leave to first read his Bible ; where- 
upon Stewart of Ardvorlich, who was an officer under Leslie, 
interceded for his namesake’s life; which was granted, and he 
lived to be the ancestor of many respectable families in Cantire 
and Argyllshire.’ Another correspondent writes: ‘It is said that, 
as Argyll, Leslie, and Nave walked through the scene after the 
massacre, they were up to their ankles in blood; and that the 
general turned to the chaplain and said, “ Now, Mr. John, have 
you not, for once, got your full of blood?” It is also said that the 
garrison were kept prisoners for five days, in the fortifications at 
the foot of the rock, before they were put to death.’ One version 
that reached me, as to the massacre, was, that Leslie caused many 
of the prisoners to be tied back to back, and flung from the summit 
of the rock into the sea. 

The siege of Dunaverty left its indelible mark both on the his- 
tory and traditions of the peninsula of Cantire. The Macdonalds 
lost their hold over the land, although, up to the year 1748, they 
nominally possessed the power over life and death, and regarded 
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themselves as the hereditary Lords of the Isles. And so it is told 
of a Macdonald of this period that, when he went to a dinner given 
by the Lord Lieutenant, and had taken his seat, being a late-comer, 
at the foot of the table, he was politely requested to come and sit 
beside the host at the head of the table. ‘Tell the earl,’ replied 
the chieftain, in Gaelic, ‘ that, wherever Macdonald sits, that is the 
head of the table.’ 

Another Cantire story shows the animosity that existed 
between the rival clans of Campbells and Macdonalds. The Mac 
Neills of Carskey sided ‘with the former, and Neill Mac Neill 
fought on their side at Dunaverty. After the battle he would not 
allow the Macdonalds to be buried in the ki/, but had them interred 
in a field on the sea-shore, which spot is now enclosed by a stone 
wall. The family feuds, however, nearly ceased through the marriage 
of Archibald Mac Neill of Carskey to a daughter of Lady Anne 
Macdonald and her husband Ronald, who as a child had been so 
wondrously preserved in the siege of Dunaverty. The place where 
his father and grandfather were buried is in a field on the farm of 
Machribeg, not far from the shore. Two flagstones, with a third 
to another Macdonald (of Largie, it is said), marked the exact spots, 

_which remain undisturbed to this day, although the field has been 
regularly ploughed and worked. The stone wall was put up, by 
permission of the Duke of Argyll, by the present representative of 
the slain chieftains, the Rev. Douglas Macdonald, who inherited 
the Sanda property (the estates on the mainland having passed 
from the family) from his uncle, Sir John Macdonald, K.C.B., 
Ambassador at the Court of Persia. Professor Shairp, in his poem 
‘ Kilmahoe,’ has depicted old Ronald Macdonald telling the laird’s 
daughter the history of their loved Cantire, and how the feud 
between the Campbells and Macdonalds raged hotly and culminated 
in the massacre at the Rock of Blood, where only one naked child 
was saved, to be, in course of time, ‘ rebuilder of the family name.’ 
The ‘strong-walled’ Dunaverty never had further experience of 
siege and slaughter. Argyll burnt it and rased it to the ground ; 
and only a few stones on the bluff headland now mark the spot 
which, for so many years, was a famous stronghold of the Macdonalds, 
Lords of the Isles. 

According to tradition, Alexander Macdonald---who was known 
by the name of Alastair MacCholla, and who, among other deeds, 
had burnt a barnful of women and children in Kilninver, at a 
spot still called ‘ the Bones’ Barn ’—was desirous to help his clans- 
men at Dunaverty ; but the piper of the castle, spying his approach, 
blew up his pipes to the warning air, ‘ Colla nan rin, seachuinn an 
Din ;’ Macdonald took the hint, and escaped ; and for his faith- 
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fulness the poor piper had his fingers cut off by his conquerors, 
before they finally despatched him. It is also said that Mr. 
Hector Macallister of Glenlussa, who had married the Earl of 
Argyll’s sister, refused to fight against his neighbours the 
Macdonalds, and, thereby incurring Argyll’s anger, had fled with 
his three sons towards Dunaverty, when they were captured near to 
Campbelton. Argyll’s sister rode with all speed to the spot, but 
was too late to beg for their lives ; for, as he saw her approaching, 
he bade his followers bring out Macallister and his sons, and 
hang them on the Whinny Hill. The menasked, ‘ Which of them 
shall be put up first?’ ‘The whelps, replied Argyll, ‘and 
afterwards the old fox.’ He then welcomed his sister, and showed 
her the dead bodies of her husband and sons. 

There are a great number of caves on the Mull of Cantire, 
several of which, besides Macdonald’s Cave just mentioned, have 
their own particular histories and traditions. For example, there 
is the Piper’s Cave, at Keil. To all appearance it is but a small 
one, a8 compared with some of its neighbours, more especially with 
the cavern that is but a few yards removed from it, the entrance 
to which is thirty feet high, and its width and depth of a corre- 
sponding size, so that it has been used as a natural fold for cattle, 
and, occasionally, as a home for gipsies and wanderers. The 
entrance to the Piper’s Cave is far from imposing, its ragged 
aperture barely giving admittance to a Highland piper who wished 
to walk into it stalwart and erect, and with his pipes in full 
skirl. But what the cave lacks in outward signs of vastness, is fully 
made up for by its interior depth and distance ; for its ramifications 
—if we may trust to popular belief—are said to ke so vast, that, 
although its one outlet is at Keil, the other is at Kilellan, six 
miles away, while a branch passage communicates with another 
cave in the hill of Bengullion, a distance of ten miles. No wonder 
that such a place was said to be haunted ; nevertheless, a certain 
piper boldly avowed his intention to explore the cave, accompanied 
only by a small terrier dog. The piper went in, and his friends 
watched and listened on the outside. The sound of his pipes 
became fainter and fainter, until, at last, when he was supposed to 
have got to the spot where the cave was said to be haunted, the 
pipes were heard to give a wild skirl, which was succeeded by a 
yeldritch laugh. Then there was an ominous stillness; and 
presently the little dog came running out of the cave, but without 
his skin. Moreover, he was never heard to bark again, although 
in process of time he obtained a fresh skin. The piper, too, was 
never seen again, although he is often heard under the hearth- 
stone of a farmhouse at Kilellan, playing his favourite tune, and 
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stopping, occasionally, to exclaim, ‘I doubt, I doubt I'll ne’er win 
out.’ 

This legend of the Piper’s Cave is very popular, and, therefore, 

as may be expected, is told in more than one way. Mr. F. A. 
Mackay gives one version, in his notes to the Cantire poem, ‘ The 
Heir of Lorn:’ ‘There is a superstition existing among the 
country people, that if anyone ventures beyond a certain length 
in this cave it will close upon the over-inquisitive explorer. A 
piper of the Macdonalds is said to have entered boldly, playing 
“ Cha till, cha till, cha till mi tuille” on his bagpipes, and was 
heard underground for many miles. He never returned, however, 
as the cave is said to have closed, and held him fast within its 
flinty walls.’ Another version of the story was given to me by a 
correspondent: ‘Two pipers, named McLeod and McCrimmon, 
made a wager that they would enter the cave at Kiel and would 
not cease playing till they reappeared at Kilkerran. The tune 
they played when entering the cave, was a beautiful Gaelic pibroch 
called * McCrimmon’s Lament,” the translation of the Gaelic words 
being, “ McLeod won’t return, and McCrimmon is dead.” McLeod 
was heard playing this about half-way through the cave in Coniglen, 
where he is supposed to have shared the fate of his companion, for 
‘he was never seen or heard again. But a little dog, who had gone 
with them, appeared at Kilkerran, much emaciated, and without 
any hair.’ Such are the legends of the Piper’s Cave; and their 
popularity and peculiar form cannot be a matter of surprise when 
we remember the widespread nature of the tradition. In the 
‘ List of Stories’ that he had collected for, but had not published 
in, the four volumes of his ‘ Popular Tales of the West Highlands,’ 
Mr. J. F. Campbell mentions one, called ‘The Great Cave at 
Bolva,’ and says: ‘A piper goes with a dog to explore a large cave. 
The dog comes out at a great distance, with the hair rubbed or 
singed off his body. The piper is heard playing, but never reap- 
pears. Commonly told of caves and underground passages in the 
Scilly Isles, South of Ireland, Cantyre, Islay, East Lothian, &c., in 
short, wherever there is a cave and a Celtic population. (?) Aineas 
and the Sibyl, and Cerberus, Cupid and Psyche, &c. &e.’ 

There are many other caves, not far from the Piper’s Cave, 
which have their own peculiar histories and legends. For example, 
there is Boes’ Cave, near to the rock of Dunaverty. This cave was 
the favourite resort, for meditation and prayer, of the Rev. James 
Boes (or Bowes), who, as appears from the inscription on his tomb- 
stone in Kilkerran churchyard, ‘ was born 1667, and died February 
14, 1749; was an extraordinary pious man, much beloved by his 
flock, whom he loved, as a faithful pastor, fifty-seven years.’ I 
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have manuscript copies of the Presbytery records of Campbelton, 
relative to Mr. Boes’ long ministry, but, besides being volumirious, 
they would be somewhat dry to the general reader; they include 
the arrangements made for building a church for him; at the 
expense of the Dowager Duchess of Argyll (mother of the great 
Duke John), who had Cantire for her portion, and lived for more 
than twenty years at Limecraigs House, near Campbelton. 
The memory of Mr. Boes lives in popular traditions, some of 
which relate to his presumed gift of second-sight. Thus it is 
said of him that, on a certain Sabbath, he continued walking to 
and fro on the green, apparently buried in meditation, instead of 
entering the church to commence the service. At length he 
clapped his hands, and cried out, ‘ Well done, John!’ and then 
came to church and conducted the service as usual. Afterwards it 
was ascertained that a great victory had been obtained in Flanders 
by the troops commanded by John, Duke of Argyll, at the very 
time when Mr. Boes cried out ‘Well done, John!’ On another 
occasion his mind troubled him early on the morning of a Com- 
munion Sabbath that something was amiss, and, making search in 
the church, he found that the beams that supported the gallery 
had been sawn asunder. He ascribed this deed to the personal 
agency of Satan, with whom he had many conflicts. One of these 
lasted three days, during which time Mr. Boes shut himself up in 
his room and would not taste food. At his wife’s desire a servant 
man took him food on the third day, but the minister scattered 
it on the floor. ‘The devil’s in the man!’ cried the servant. 
‘ You are quite right,’ said his master ; who then calmed himself, 
partook of food, and returned to his usual habits. Once when 
driven by a storm into Rothesay, and compelled to stay there over 
the Sunday, Mr. Boes, while preaching, espied his old enemy peering 
at him through a hole in the roof, upon which he addressed him, 
‘Ay, ye’re there, Satan; ye kept me from preaching to my ain 
congregation, but ye canna keep me from preaching for a’ that.’ 
He then pursued his discourse as though no interruption had hap- 
pened. On another occasion, when one of the congregation 
persisted in dropping off to sleep during the sermon, although 
twice aroused by the preacher, Mr. Boes, ‘on the third relapse into 
somnolency, cried out, ‘ Awake, and hear this sermon, for it will 
be the last that you will ever hear in this life!’ which was the 
case, for before another Sabbath the man was dead.! 

Another cave, also devoted to meditation and prayer, is higher 

1 Some letters from Mr. Robert Wodrow, on the subject of the Turner MSS., 


are printed in the Preface to Memoirs of his own Life and Times, by Sir James 
Turner, 1632-1670. (Edinburgh: 1829.) 
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up, on the eastern side of the Mull of Cantire. This is St. 
Kiaran’s Cave, or Cove-a-Chiaran, called, in Pennant’s narrative, 
‘St. Kerran’s Cave.’ Kil-Chiaran, or the Cell of Kiaran, gave 
the name to Kilkerran, by which Campbelton and its harbour was 
first known. St. Kiaran, the Apostle of Cantire, was a pupil of 
St. Patrick, and the tutor of St. Columba. He preached the 
Gospel in Cantire, probably as early as 536, and would, therefore, 
be the forerunner of Columba, and the first preacher of the Gospel 
in the Western Highlands. To him St. Patrick had given that 
copy of the Gospels which is now preserved in the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin; and when he died, about the year 550, 
St. Columba wrote a Latin ode to his memory. The cave that is 
called after his name is at Achanatonn, or ‘the Field of the 
Waves,’ on the coast by Kilkerran, a little more than four miles 
from Campbelton. The cave—which, by the way, is one of a series 
of caves—has been often described, from the time of Pennant to 
authors of the present day ; as, for example, by the competent pen 
of Mr. Edward Hull, B.A., F.G.S., who sketched it and took its 
measurements. He says: ‘It is hewn in Conglomerate, reaching 
inward to a distance of about 120 feet from the entrance. From 
the interior the southern extremity of Arran appears, and the 
entrance has a rude resemblance to a loftily-pointed arch. At 
the entrance the floor of the cave is about 12 feet above the pre- 
sent high water level, but it gradually ascends inwards to a height 
of at least 30 feet. The roof reaches an elevation of about 40 feet 
above the floor, and the cave itself is truly of ancient date.’ Mr. 
Hull attributes the arched shape to a fissure or joint which offered 
a line of weakness for the action of the waves. There wasa rudely- 
sculptured cross in the cave, and also a rock-basin holding water, 
that continually dropped from the roof. Pennant says, that sailors 
often landed ‘to dress their victuals beneath this shelter.’ The 
tradition is, that St. Kiaran used to send out an old horse with 
panniers, into which the charitably disposed could put contribu- 
tions for the saint’s sustenance ; and that a man having put out 
the eyes of the horse it fell over a cliff and was killed. A serpent 
thereupon bit the man, who prayed St. Kiaran to help him; and 
the saint healed his wounds, though the man lost his eyesight. 

A little way above St. Kiaran’s Cave is the entrance to the har- 
bour of Campbelton, guarded by the Isle of Davar, on which is a 
lighthouse. The island is about a mile and a half in circumference, 
and at low water can be approached, on its southern side, by the 
low ridge of rock called the Dorlin Bar, concerning which a very 
beautiful story is told in Professor Shairp’s poem ‘ Kilmahoe.’ The 
structure of the island is, for the most part, porphyry, the red, 
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green, and brown varieties of which are here seen in great beauty. 
The action of the waves, more especially on the south-western part 
of the island, where the rock is most precipitous, has honeycombed 
the base of the cliff into innumerable caves, some of which are of 
large dimensions. One of these, having a double mouth, is stated 
by Professor Nichol to be 130 feet in length, and must originally 
have been longer; he adds, that ‘it seems almost impossible to 
estimate the number of ages spent by the waves in cutting out a 
cave of 130 feet in length in rocks of such hardness as the por- 
phyries of Davar Island.’ These porphyry caves have, here and 
there, been assisted by art, and communications have been made 
between them; but it is not safe for a stranger to venture to ex- 
plore them without a guide to direct him through their mazes. 
The royal yacht, with the Queen and Prince Consort on board, was 
moored not far from Davar Island, on the night of September 17, 
1847. It was stated, by Douglas Jerrold, that the Provost, on the 
evening of that day, sent the bell-man round Campbelton with the 
intelligence, ‘the Queen is now in the Loch.’ The real words, 
however, are said to have been, ‘the Queen’s ship is now in the 
Loch.’ But, even if the proclamation was made as reported, it 
was not a greater blunder than that which occurred on the occasion 
of the Queen’s visit to Aberdeen, when one of the official announce- 
ments to the public was, ‘ Her Majesty is now in the Dock!’ 

On the western shore of the Mull, washed by the Atlantic, are 
the Largieban Caves, which rival in beauty the porphyry caves of 
Davar, though they are only three in number. They are composed 
of marble, spar, crystals, stalactites, and stalagmites, and are 
situated on the south-western slope of Cnoc-maigh (or Knockmoy, 
‘ the Hill of the Plain’), whose altitude is 2,036 feet above the sea- 
level. This mountain’s wide base rises in a series of rugged pre- 
cipices from the rough waves of the Atlantic, and the caves are at 
the foot of the rocks. The entrances are large and spacious, but 
the heights of the caves are variable; and it is necessary in some 
places to crawl on the hands and knees. In the large, vaulted 
chambers the stalactites, formed by the filtering of water through 
limestone beds, assume the most fantastic and beautiful forms. I 
was told that the Duke of Argyll took away many geological spe- 
cimens from these caves, when he visited them in the summer of 
1862. On the face of the cliff, above the caves, are two protruding 
seams of quartz, which, in shape, resemble the letters N and §. 
The summit of Cnoc-maigh is made the scene of the dénowement 
of Mr. F. A. Mackay’s poem, ‘ The Heir of Lorn,’ which was first 
published in 1850. The author stated that ‘the catastrophe of the 
story is based upon a legend, the subject of one of the fables of 
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Marie, an early writer of Normandy.’ The same legendary story 
was made the subject of a poem by George Meredith, published in 
No. 7 of ‘ Once a Week,’ December31, 1859. To this poem Millais 
supplied a wood-drawing, which he afterwards elaborated into that 
‘Crown of Love’ which charmed the visitors.to the Royal Academy 
in 1875. 

There are many other interesting caves in Argyllshire and its 
islands, of which brief mention may be made. In the Island of 
Gigha, there are the Great Cave, the Pigeon’s Cave, and the Squirt- 
ing Cave, Sloc an leim, where the sea flows into a subterranean 
passage, 133 feet in length, and, during a storm, is dashed forth in 
intermitting jets. On ‘Jura’s rugged coast,’ there are upwards of 
fifty large caves, the most notable of which is called Uaghlamaich, 
which is about 38 feet above the level of the Atlantic, with an 
arched roof about 33 feet in height, and containing an area of 1,312 
square yards. ‘Two other spacious caves, at Rhuintalen, opposite 
to Colonsay, and at I. Columkill, on the north-east coast, are 
known as corpachs, or resting-places for the bodies of the dead, 
that were being conveyed to the burial-places at Oransay and Iona, 
and were frequently detained in these caves for several days, from 
stress of weather. Similar corpachs are to be found on the west 
coast of Islay; and in one of these, at Saneymore, many of the 
bodies were laid of those 240 Irish emigrants who perished in the 
wreck of the ‘ Exmouth,’ April 27, 1847,on which occasion only three 
persons were saved. At Kildalton, on the opposite, or eastern, coast 
of Islay, there are some remarkable caves, into the largest of which 
—the dimensions being about 300 by 200 feet—the sea flows 
through a wide arch and a smaller opening. It is said to have 
been the scene of a fierce fight between the Macleans and Mac- 
donalds. Fingal’s Cave, and the other caves in the Isle of Staffa, 
‘the island of columns,’ are too well known to need mention. 
One of them, called the Cormorant, or Mackinnon’s Cave, bears the 
same name as the cave visited by Johnson and Boswell in Skye, 
where the laird of Mackinnon entertained Prince Charles Edward 
in his flight after the battle of Culloden; and where, in after years, 
the old laird is said to have frequently retired to lay down 
plans for the Restoration. There is another Mackinnon’s Cave in 
the Island of Mull, so called from a person named Mackinnon, who 
is said to have tried to explore the cave, and never to have been 
seen again. The arched mouth of the cave is 45 feet high, but its 
depth and length have never been fully explored. Within a 
second cave is a stone called ‘ Fingal’s table.’ A smaller cave, at 
Airdmeanach, is known as ‘the Ladder Cave,’ wherein there was 
space for eighty armed men, the narrow approach to it being de- 
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fended by a breastwork, over which friends could get by means of 
a ladder. Many of these caves bear traces of having been human 
habitations, and are furnished with rude rock-tables and other con- 
veniences. In the ‘ Nun’s Cave,’ at Inimore, many crosses are cut 
in the rock, supposed to be the work of the nuns who are said to 
have taken refuge in the cave, after the demolition of the monas- 
tery at Iona. In many of these places we follow the track of 
Johnson and Boswell, whom we again trace to the great cave of 
Beallachaghaochan, near to Barr and Glencreggan, on the western 
coast of Cantire. At Lochgoil-head, not far from the Castle of 
Ardkinglass, there is a cave, called Uamh mhei Sain Reoich, 
where the old laird, with a few followers, is said to have been con- 
cealed from his enemies for a twelvemonth, while some faithful 
vassels contrived to supply them with food during that period. In 
the same district is another cave, called Uamh na plundarain, the 
narrow entrance to which is hidden by heath and ferns, through 
which, when a person has crept, he has access to a series of caves 
of various dimensions, which are said to have been often tenanted 
by robbers, and on one occasion by the whole of the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring village, who had fled from the vassals of Athol 
when they made an irruption into Argyllshire. On the shore of 
Kilninver there are similar caves which are said to have been used 
for habitation in early times; and, in more recent periods, to have 
been the resort of smugglers with their illicit stills. In the nar- 
row Island of Lismore there are many caves, some of which are 
believed to extend across the island from one side to the other. On 
the opposite coast of Appin is the Cave of Ardsheal, situated on 
the side of a deep ravine on the hill of that name, where a gentle- 
man of the name of Stewart is said to have found a hiding-place 
in the troublous times of Forty-five. In the Island of Ulva, where 
the basaltic columns rival those of Staffa, there is one large cave, 
in the face of a steep rock, 60 feet deep by 58 feet wide, and with 
an average height of 30 feet. At Laggan Point, in Mull, the 
Atlantic waves have, in the course of time, tunnelled two great 
caves, one of which is 300 feet in length, and widens to 45 feet, 
with a height of 120 feet; and the other is 150 feet in length, with 
a breadth of 12, and a height of 24. These two caves are con- 
nected with each other, and bear the one name ‘ Odin’s Cave’—a 
memorial, doubtless, of the Danish invasion. 





Che Flower and the Form, 


Z 


SWEET-HEARTED maiden, in my June of flow’rs 
You are the rose 

Whose perfume strikes from misty, far-off hours 
And stirs repose. 


II 
I meet you by the winding meadow-brook, 
And pause and sigh ; 
A look of welcome to a lover’s look 
Is your reply. 


III 


When was my heart thick thronged with joy like this? 
I stoop to read 

The answer in your eyes—nor dreamed to kiss 
This kiss indeed. 


IV 


I take your hand. How soft and very fair! 
A jewelled ring! 

A jewelled ring I silently slipped there 
In leafy spring. 


Vv 


Sweet-hearted maiden, in the scent of flow’rs 
The past survives : 
I see you, and I live the perfect hours 
Of our linked lives. 
RICHARD DOWLING. 
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Just ten years have passed since the last of a series of little 
reunions of social and literary friends, held as regularly as Friday 
came round, took place in the house marked number eighteen of 
the street in which I am now writing—South Street, Brompton. 
The host and hostess of these occasions, and but too large a pro- 
portion of the guests, have entered into the eternal silence. Tom 
Hood and his wife have gone ; Morten, the artist, perished by an 
untimely death; Paul Gray, also an artist, was struck down by 
consumption soon afterwards; W. J. Prowse succumbed to the 
same malady at Nice ; Tom Robertson, the author of Society, lived 
only long enough to witness the establishment of his fame and 
fortune. These Friday evenings had their origin in the consulta- 
tions held over a periodical long since defunct—‘ Saturday Night.’ 
They were honest, genial, and successful attempts to reproduce a 
species of social gathering which was even then obsolete, and upon 
a scale of sincere, enjoyable, and modest hospitality, which in an 
age of snobbish ostentation, when Bohemianism apes the airs of 
‘society’ even as some society mimics Bohemianism, has become 
an anachronism. Any time between ten and midnight the guests 
began to drop in. The weekly holiday had begun for them, in- 
augurated perhaps by a visit to the theatre, to which there suc- 
ceeded supper at Tom Hood’s. For those who had not gone to the 
play, there were chat and tobacco first. Then came the meal 
itself—simple, wholesome, and delectable. After supper there 
were more chat and more tobacco, songs, and recitations. Mr. H. 
S. Leigh was ever ready to ‘ oblige’ with a melody, whose words 
and music were his own. W.J. Prowse, having done his journal- 
istic work for the week, his eyes sparkling with humour, his 
whole face lit up with intelligence—a noticeable little man, upon 
whom true genius had set its stamp—would fascinate all who heard 
him with quaint, whimsical, witty talk, reminding one of Charles 
Lamb, without Lamb’s stutter; Tom Robertson would conceal the 
goodness of his heart beneath the veil of a rasping, defiant, and 
pungent cynicism; Mr. George Rose introduced for the amuse- 
ment of the company the immortal Mrs. Brown; poor Tom 
Morten stood by the fire, his coat tightly buttoned, his pipe never 
from his mouth, suggesting topics for the muse of Browning, or 
a series of illustrations for Paracelsus; and upon the beautifully 
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mobile face of Paul Gray, as he listened to all that passed, was an 
expression now of Irish fun, and now of thoughtful intelligence. 
Abiere ad plwres: all that was most brilliant in the promise 
and performance of those days has followed the days themselves, 
In 1866 or 1867 the Brompton Establishment was broken up. 
Tom Hood settled at Penge, and for the ‘Friday nights’ were 
substituted the meeting of the ‘Serious Family,’ held on Satur- 
days at some chambers in Gray’s Inn. The retrospect of the origi- 
nal gatherings may suggest alittle picture not unworthy of a place 
beside that which Talfourd has left us of Elia’s supper and whist 
parties in the Temple. A small society which counted two such 
men as Prowse and Robertson could not be called undistinguished. 
Of the latter it is scarcely necessary to speak. Twelve years ago 
he had just succeeded in making his mark as a dramatist. Society 
had been produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. The critics, 
animated by the jealousy of unsuccessful playwrights, had pointed 
out that it was faulty as regards construction and plot; but the 
public had decided that it was the best and freshest thing which 
they had seen for years, and flocked nightly to the theatre 
at which it was played. As for Prowse, his name has already 
. Shared the journalist’s destiny. W. J. Prowse was in his way a 
genius, but he was a genius whose almost exclusive field of display 
was the columns of a daily newspaper. Nothing could have been 
more admirable of their kind than Prowse’s ‘ Telegraph’ leaders. 
That he took Mr. G. A. Sala as his model was inevitable. But 
while reproducing several of Mr. Sala’s idiosyncratic excellences, 
there were beauties and merits even in his ephemeral writing 
which were all his own. He had not merely a keen eye for the 
picturesque, a strangely genuine and unaffected humour, and that 
aptitude essential to the popular journalist of approaching and 
introducing his subject from the most effective point of view ; he 
had alsoa sincere and inborn sympathy with all that was good, noble, 
and pure in human nature, heroic in history, elevating and inspir- 
ing in everyday life. Coming of a respectable Devonshire stock, he 
was, as one of his friends—I think Tom Hood himself—has put it, 
quietly proud of belonging to the same county as Raleigh, Drake, 
and a host of the other naval worthies of the Elizabethan era. If 
in his writings there was a lightness of touch that was French 
rather than English, an incisive and weird humour which reminded 
one of Sterne more than of any author of British blood, Jeff 
Prowse was an Englishman of Englishmen in his appreciation of 
courage, chivalry, pluck. His articles on boating and cricket— 
on the latter subject they were always written with special and 
technical knowledge—were of their sort incomparable. Anything 
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connected with the angler or the angler’s art he handled in the 
same fresh and delightful fashion. A truer fisherman never was 
condemned to the weary round of Fleet Street : a more enthusiastic 
cricketer never took up his residence in Bloomsbury. But there 
were times when the genial, tender, true-hearted little gentleman 
—and a gentleman in the highest as well as in the conventional 
sense of the word Jeff Prowse was—would go farther afield than 
this, and would take his pleasure with exquisite relish and enthu- 
siasm in the haunts dedicated to the sports which he loved so well. 
Often was his line dropped in the Thames on the fine warm Satur- 
days of June; seldom was there a match of great interest or 
importance played at Lord’s or on the Oval of part of which the 
gallant little man, with eager glistening eyes, did not contrive to be 
a spectator, applauding with the discrimination of the connoisseur 
the more delicate touches of play—the balls cunningly stopped or 
neatly blocked, as well as the dashing catches and the startling hits 
which were the subject of tempests of vulgar cheers. 

Between Tom Hood and W. J. Prowse there existed a friend- 
ship whose peculiar closeness was quite intelligible to those who had 
studied the characters of the two men. Hood was a remarkably 
handsome, and was intended by Nature to be physically a very 
powerful, man. Naturally, too, though the sinister and even 
malignant influences to which he was too frequently exposed 
warped his feelings and distorted his views, he was kind-hearted, 
gentle, and affectionate. He was a warm friend, and was lavish 
in the generosity with which he assisted all those whom he liked 
and whom it was in his power to help. His tastes were for the 
most part the tastes of the English gentleman who has been bred 
in the country. He loved flowers, gardening, birds, cats, and dogs 
with a passionate and unfeigned affection. He admired feats of dar- 
ing andskillin games. At Oxford he was somewhat of a dilettante, 
but he had brought away with him from the place healthy ideas 
and useful experiences. Prowse, on the other hand, concealed the 
heart of a hero in a weakly and insignificant body. He was short 
of stature and plain of countenance. His forehead, indeed, was 
noble, and his face was redeemed from ill-favour by the light which 
played over it from eyes whose expression spoke of intellectua’ 
power and tender magnanimity combined. Unlike asthe two men 
were in presence, in brain, even in social education and know- 
ledge, their natures were still traversed by similar veins. There 
was the same nobility in each; not a few of the same prejudices 
and tastes; the same high standard of thought and action was 
accepted by both. Prowse admired the manliness of Hood ; Hood 
admired the genius of Prowse. Prowse was, moreover, incompar- 
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ably the ablest and most useful contributor whom Hood enlisted 
under his banner when he was appointed to the editorship of ‘ Fun, 
Mr. H. S. Leigh had a command of versification and a quaintness 
of humour, both in his images and expressions, which were ex- 
tremely valuable, and served to impart to the pages of what 
threatened to be a formidable rival to ‘Punch’ a piquancy of 
flavour which was unique. But the ability of Prowse was wider 
and more robust. He had infinite delicacy of expression ; he had 
that indefinable something which is so rare, style; he had clear 
and available ideas of literary art. But he had also an originality 
of conception and a happy faculty of invention which render some of 
his earlier creations in the pages of *‘ Fun’ not unworthy to be classed 
with those embodiments of audacity or vulgarity which are revealed 
to us in the pages of Thackeray. For instance, his Nicholas, the irre- 
pressible wine-bibbing, mendacious, dissolute old man, who used 
week after week to address ‘his noble sportsmen’ on the subjects of 
the hour in the racing, the cricketing, or aquatic world, and who 
never to the last redeemed his promise of presenting the public with 
his treatise on ‘ Knurr and Spell,’ was a conception that may be 
named in the same breath as Captain Costigan or Jeames. It was 
Prowse’s ambition to write a volume of travels, and had his life 
been spared he would have assuredly made his mark indelibly in 


that department of literature. He was, however, not only an 
accomplished, versatile, and original author in prose; he was a 
writer of verse so neat and finished, so really pathetic, and so 
lightly laughter-moving, that one may venture to call him a true 
poet. Here is a specimen of his metrical performance of the 
more sombre character. It is called ‘My Lost Old Age,’ and 
appeared in ‘ Fun’ about eleven years ago :— 


I’m only nine-and-twenty yet, 
Though young experience makes me sage ; 
So how on earth can I forget 
The memory of my lost old age ? 
Of manhood’s prime let others boast ; 
It comes too late or goes too soon ; 
At times the fate I envy most 
Is that of slippered pantaloon ! 


In days of old, a twelvemonth back ! 
I laughed and quaffed and chaffed my fill ; 
And now, a broken-winded hack, 
I’m weak, and worn, and faint, and ill. 
Life’s opening chapter pleased me well, 
Too hurriedly I turned the page. 
I spoiled the volume. . . Who can tell 
What might have been my lost old age ? 
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I lived my life, I had my day: 
And now I feel it more and more, 
The game I had not strength to play 
Seems better than it seemed of yore. 
I watched the sport with earnest eyes, 
That gleam with joy before it ends ; 
For plainly I can hear the cries 
That hail the triumph of my friends. 


We work so hard, we age so soon, 
We live so swiftly, one and all, 
That ere our day be fairly noon, 
The shadows eastward seem to fall. 
Some tender light may gild them yet, 
As yet it’s not so very cold ; 
So on the whole I won’t regret 
My slender chance of growing old. 


These lines were but too sadly prophetic. In little more than 
three years after they were written Prowse laid down his hopeful, 
brave, generous, loyal life at Nice, and modern English letters had 
lost a man who was head and shoulders above any of his contem- 
porary colleagues, and who had in him the makings of one who, 
under happier times, would have permanently embellished and 
enriched English authorship in the nineteenth century. 

The little poem which has just been quoted suggests one of the 
closest resemblances that can be detected between the tempera- 
ments of Hood and Prowse. Of animal spirits Prowse had a far 
more copious flow than Hood. His nature seemed literally to brim 
over with delight in existence. His sense of life and the fulness 
thereof were conspicuous in his manner, his gestures, his voice. 
Hood, on the other hand, though gifted with a keen capacity, as 
Mrs. Broderip has shown in her pleasantly written memoir'—to which 
for the main biographical incidents in Hood’s career I refer the 
reader—for enjoying certain aspects of life, and with plenty of fun 
and frolic in his nature, was generally grave and even reserved in 
deportment, and gave the impression that when he was most 
amusing he was most artificial. The essentially tragic element 
which was latent in Prowse’s later verses, and indeed in most of his 
later writings, effectually concealed as it often was by the rich 
spontaneous overgrowth of drollness and humour, had asserted itself 
in Hood’s work long before the worker had been warned by unmis- 
takable premonitory symptoms that the end was approaching and 
the goal was fixed. Acute as his faculty of enjoyment botn of the 
pleasures of the town and country was, intense as was the delight 


' Poems, Humorous and Pathetic, by Thomas Hood the Younger. Edited, with a 
memoir, by his sister, Frances Freeling Broderip. 
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which he took in all the manifestations of rural nature,and in some of 
the haunts of men, Hood never had anything like the rich fund 
of buoyant animal spirits which was possessed by his friend Prowse to 
the last. His temperament was essentially melancholic, and with this 
melancholy was blended a perpetually haunting sense of tedium 
and ennui. The shadow of the dark valley fell upon all that he 
wrote, except when he was writing for purely comic effect, and the 
shadow was frequently deepened by the gloom of lassitude and 
languor. 

The selection which Mrs. Broderip has made of her brother's 
verses furnishes an ever-present proof of this. Take such lines 
as these, from a poem entitled ‘ Going to Pieces — 


When o’er my heart the death chills steal, 
Ere the poor jester for aye deceases, 
Grant, Gracious Power, my heart may feel 
I go to peace when I go to pieces. 
Or these— 
For peace will be won when life is done. 
Beyond the gloom lies the gold. 
To us the hour of the setting sun 
Has a charm that is lacked of old. 
Again— 
Once dreamt I, I should spread the sod 
On Pegasus mayhap! 
But woke to find I had to plod 
Round weary lap on lap. 
Well, let at last a graven plank 
Record the end desired :— 
‘ He who lies here to slumber sank, 
For somehow he was tired.’ 


Traces of this kind of inspiration might be multiplied indefinitely 
from the volume which Hood’s sister has so gracefully edited. 
And there is no doubt that the naturally sombre cast of his 
thoughts was further darkened by the personal losses which he 
sustained. Hood had seen all those of his London friends whom 
he knew best and liked most prematurely drop off. Wherever he 
turned he was beset by memories of those who had gone before, and 
to this feeling he has given very pathetic utterance in ‘Copy: 4 
Jester’s In Memoriam :’ 


And yet the task at times is hard: 
I turn my papers o’er— 

To come upon a black-edged card : 
Poor Tom! my heart is sore 

To think upon that vacant chair. 
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What,'not a'jest or pun’at call? 
Nay, read the journals through : 
My eyes upon a journal fall 
That tells, dear Jack, of you! 


Yon picture, Paul, your pencil drew; 
That poem, Jeff, you penned it. 

Is there much ‘copy’ more to do? 
A‘man so longs to end it! 

Is there a world beyond the—pun, 
And free from verses sloppy ? 

Because, if so, I own, for one, 
I’m getting tired of ‘copy’! 

As regards the selection itself which Mrs. Broderip has made, 
though a fairly representative one, it is probably not so good as it 
might have been. For parody, as is shown by the caricature of 
Mr. Browning, ‘ Poets and Linnets,’ Tom Hood had something like 
a genius, and ‘ Vere Vereker’s Vengeance, quite his smartest and 
most amusing work, contains some quite admirable burlesques of 
Tennyson and Longfellow. Those who consider Mr. Gilbert’s 
‘ Bab Ballads’ triumphs of wild originality may care to know that 
the first idea of these drolleries was started by Tom Hood: eg. 
‘A Norse Ballad, p. 55, and * Hardicanute,’ p. 125; and if anyone 
is curious to see how successfully the younger Hood can reproduce 
the most characteristic vein of his father, an example will be 
found in the ‘ Pointsman’s Plea.’ 

Nothing can be more unsatisfactory than the speculation as to 
what an individual man of letters might, under different and more 
congenial circumstances, have done. Usually, it will be found 
that whatever the conditions or the particular department to 
which he may devote himself, the writer does the best that he is 
capable of doing. It is, however, difficult to survey the career of 
Tom Hood, or such monuments of it as are left to us, without 
feeling that he had partially mistaken his vocation, and that he 
was really intended for much higher things. The ‘Song of the 
Lark in the City, for instance, which Mrs. Broderip does well to 
give, is a beautiful little poem, full of melody, and full of touching 
thought. But it is not comic, and poor Tom Hood believed that 
it was his mission to be comic. It says much for his cleverness 
and versatility that he succeeded in being as comic as he was. 
From the first he seems to have fixed his attention too unreservedly 
on one aspect of the genius of his father. In this he only followed, 
and was no doubt influenced by, the public taste. When he com- 
menced his literary life it was in the character of a more or less 
comic writer. He was thrown into the society of men who 
thought that a poor pun was humour, and who were unaware of 
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the distinction between antithesis and epigram. Moreover Tom 
Hood, though in one sense the most industrious of modern writers, 
was in another the least enterprising. His abilities were really 
good; he had a genuine insight into literary beauties; he had an 
appreciation of style; he had gone through much desultory reading, 
and he had profited by it. If he had, when he began his life as a 
man of letters, betaken himself to a more severe kind of literary 
effort, he would assuredly have made his mark. In a volume of 
miscellanies which he published some sixteen years ago, entitled 
‘ Quips and Cranks,’ is a delightful essay on Edmund Waller; anda 
more youthful composition, which was never published at all, 
‘The Poets in the Valley of the Shadow, @ propos of the different 
manners in which death is treated by the poets—a lecture delivered 
in Cornwall—is full of discriminating judgment and rich in 
promise. The gifts apparent in both these opuscula Tom Hood 
did not continue to cultivate. Instead, he gave himself up to 
the authorship of what, it must be confessed, are only second-rate 
stories and novels, and of verses which he could run off by the 
hundred, stans pede in uno. No more ingenious or more fluently 
productive writer ever lived. Children’s rhymes, metrical adapta- 
tions of old nursery tales, old fairy stories, and old legends; 
* magazine verses, written to impossible woodcuts; letters of gossip, 
and serials for provincial papers—these made the literary business 
of Tom Hood’s life. And what a busy, a fatally busy, life it was! 
The frame of a Hercules could not indefinitely have endured the 
toils which poor Hood imposed upon himself. With more fresh 
air and physical exercise he might probably have lived to old age. 
He was powerfully built, he had a decided tendency to ‘ put on 
flesh,’ and he never looked in really good health. It would have 
been wonderful if he had. From ten or eleven to four at the War 
Office ; after that a few business calls, a chat with a friend in a 
club, or in what did duty for a club; then a cab home toa six 
o’clock dinner ; after dinner a nap, which lasted till ten or eleven; 
a bout of writing, which, with the assistance of strong coffee, went 
on till four or five in the morning for weeks together ; four hours’ 
feverish sleep; then the War Office again, and so on da capo. 
This for upwards of a decade was Tom Hood’s daily existence. 
Rather more than ten years before his death he left the War Office. 
But it was too late permanently to benefit his system. The seeds 
of disease were sown. ‘lhe old habits remained. The customs of 
a healthy literary worker it was beyond his power to contract. 
Tom Hood was physically crushed and prostrate long before the 
end which he anticipated, if not with hope, at least with in- 
difference, came. 
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To those who remember Tom Hood as the brilliant, handsome, 
dashing Oxford undergraduate, with something of foppishness, it 
may be, in his manner, but with a bold, open countenance radiant 
with intelligence, and a fine manly figure—a lad of whom it was said, 
both at Oxford and elsewhere, probably with truth, that he might 
do or be anything he chose—there is something profoundly 
melancholy in the retrospect of his hard-working career, with its 
premature close. As we look at the volume of verse which Mrs. 
Broderip has edited, and contrast with that what their author was 
himself, one is reminded of the words of the herald in the 
‘Electra,’ ‘ And now all that is left of the hero is this little hand- 
ful of dust.’ Happily for those who knew the worth of the man, 
and for those who, believing in the Gospel of the Divinity of 
Labour, decline to think that any career of industry can be in 
vain, another and a more consoling reflection remains. If they 
cannot think of Tom Hood as having fulfilled the whole promise of 
his early years, as having been all that they imagined he might 
be; if they are compelled to remark that the conditions under 
which his character was destined to develop were but in a small 
degree calculated to nurture and encourage fine instincts and noble 
ambitions—they may on the other hand recollect—and of how few 
of those who have gone can their friends boast such a recollection ? 
—that, in the face of obstacles and disadvantages, Tom Hood did 
an immense amount of honest manly work; that he laboured to 
the last with a true and brave heart ; that in every relation of life, 
as friend and husband, he did what seemed to him to be his duty ; 
that he was never consciously unjust; that he never did a mean or 
ungenerous act; that he was never so happy as when he was of 
assistance to those whom he loved or liked. The man on whose 
tombstone such an epitaph may be written, whether his career 
did or did not realise all its earlier hopes, cannot be said to 
have lived in vain. 
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Golf Stories. 


There‘never was a game like the old Scotch game, 
That s played ’twixt the hole and the tee ; 

You may roam the world o’er, but the game at your door 
Is the very best game you will see. 


In the annals of Golf are stories of many doughty deeds, but 
most of these, though done by golfers, do not come legitimately 
within the sphere of the game; yet surely since, in 1427, it was 
‘decretyt and ordanyt that the fut ball and the golf be utterly 
cryt down and not usyt,’ many remarkable games must have been 
played. Not that that year was anything near the birth year of 
the game ; that date no man can fix; many golfers being quite 
prepared to hold that the old Greeks beguiled their weary wait by 
many a keen game on the ‘ links of Troy.’ 

Perhaps the first event in the anecdotic history of the game is 
that Charles I. was playing on Leith Links when a courier arrived 
with tidings of Sir Phelim O’Neal’s rising in Ireland. No doubt 
Dr. Dryasdusts shake their heads at this, but golfers believe it, and 
Sir John Gilbert has immortalised the incident—so, what more 
could one want? However, no one doubts the authenticity of the 
account of that celebrated ‘ foursome,’ the Duke of York and John 
Patersone, shoemaker, against two Englishmen. In 1681-2 the 
Duke was Commissioner for the King to the Scots Parliament. 
Two English noblemen of his suite were one day debating the 
question with the Duke whether golf was an English or a Scotch 
game. To settle the point it was proposed to get up a match, the 
two officers against the Duke and the best Scot he could get. The 
story is well known how the best player of the day was Patersone, 
who after some hesitation agreed to play: how the Duke and he 
won easily, and how, with his share of the stakes, Patersone built 
a house, No. 77 in the Canongate of Edinburgh, putting on an 
escutcheon the arms of Patersone, and an anagrammatic motto— 
‘I hate no persone.’ 

Though the stakes in this match must have been large, yet 
the amount depending on the result of matches must generally 
have been small, for when the Hon. Alexander Elphinstone played 
‘a solemn match at golf’ for twenty guineas with Captain Porteous 
on Leith Links in 1724, we are told that the affair was so remark- 
able, on account of the stakes, that the players were followed round 
the course by the Duke of Hamilton, the Earl of Morton, and a 
great crowd of all classes. Eight years afterwards, on the very 
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ground where he had won this match, Elphinstone shot his man 
dead in a duel, while the other player in the match was the 
celebrated victim of the ‘ Porteous Mob.’ 

Golf has had many enthusiastic votaries, but perhaps never one 
so devoted, heart and soul, to the game as ‘the Cock o’ the Green,’ 
Alexander McKellar, the hero of one of ‘ Kay’s Portraits.’ He 
spent the whole day playing on Bruntsfield Links; even when night 
fell he could not tear himself away, but played the ‘short holes’ 
by lamplight. Yet, with all his excessive practice, he was by no 
means a dexterous player. As McKellar could not play on Sundays, 
he acted on that day as doorkeeper to a church in Edinburgh. One 
day Mr. Douglas Gourlay, a well-known club- and ball-maker, on 
entering the church, jocularly placed a golf ball in the plate 
instead of his usual donation; as he anticipated, this prize was at 
once secured by McKellar, ‘who was not more astonished than 
gratified by the novelty of the deposit.’ 

Perhaps the most remarkable match at golf ever played was 
the one Mr. Wheeler gives, in his ‘ Sportascrapiana,’ in the words 
of that veteran sportsman, Captain Horatio Ross. The match, 
Captain Ross says, was got up at the race ordinary at Montrose, 
by Mr. Cruickshank of Langley Park, and Lord Kennedy—both 
very good players. ‘ They got up a match of three holes, for 500/. 
each hole, and agreed to play it then and there. It was about ten 
or half-past ten p.m., and quite dark. No lights were allowed, 
except one lantern placed on the hole, and another carried by the 
attendants of the player, in order that they might ascertain to 
whom the ball struck belonged. We all moved down to the golf- 
course to see this curious match. Boys were placed along the 
course who were quite accustomed to the game, to listen to the 
flight of the balls, and to run to the spot where a ball struck and 
rested on the ground. I do not remember which of the players 
won the odd hole; the match was won, I know, by only one hole. 
But the most remarkable part of the match was that they made 
out their holes with much about the same number of strokes as 
they usually did when playing in daylight. I think, on an average, 
that they took about five or six strokes in daylight, and in the dark 
six or seven. They were, however, in the constant habit of playing 
over the Montrose course.’ 

The old Act of the Scots Parliament I have referred to above 
cries down golf and enjoins the practice of archery, that the Scots 
might be better able to fight the English bowmen with their own 
weapons. The penalties for default, and the time of practice, were 
not such as would recommend themselves to Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
and the late Sir Andrew Agnew. Every man who did not attend 
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had to pay twopence, which was spent in liquor for those present; 
while the day and the hour were Sunday afternoon, after service ! 
Archery and golf were brought into antagonism in another way on 
Luffness Links on October 15, 1874. The ‘Scotsman’ of next 
day records this novel match. The Rev. Mr. Tait, chaplain to the 
Royal Company of Archers (Queen’s Scotch Body-Guard), played a 
match with a bow and arrow against the club and ball of the veteran 
golfer, ‘Old Tom’ Morris, over the Luffness course. When the 
round of eighteen holes was ended, it was found that the bow 
had beaten the club completely, Mr. Tait having done the 
round in seventy-six ‘shots,’ while Old Tom required eighty-two 
‘strokes’ to finish ; by holes the bow won by five. 

The dexterity and nicety of some players are well illustrated 
by that feat of a St. Andrew’s golfer, who struck off three balls 
from one hole to another—about 500 yards—with such precision 
that, giving a uniform number of strokes to each ball, the three 
would so cluster round the second hole that he could touch them 
all with his club. The Rev. Mr. Carlyle of Inveresk tells us, in 
his Autobiography, now he astonished Garrick and some others at 
Windsor by the nicety of his play in driving a ball from a good 
distance through a narrow gateway. The Jate ‘Young Tom’ 
Morris could, it is said, drive a ball off a watch, as a ‘ tee,’ without 
doing any harm to the watch. 

Let us now glance at some feats, not in the game, but achieved 
by golfers with club and ball. 

Just about a century ago—to be exact, in 1775—an English 
gentleman, Captain Topham, devoted six months of his life to 
getting up material for a book on the manners and customs of the 
Scotch. Naturally, his accuracy is not equal to his boldness ; indeed, 
in several instances some ‘ pawky chiel’ seems to have hoaxed the 
indefatigable Captain—notably his authority for the statement that 
Edinburgh people play golf ‘on the summit of these hills,’ Arthur’s 
Seat and Salisbury Crag. But Captain Topham’s statement is not 
half so funny as worthy Hugo Arnot’s serious refutation of it. 
‘ This observation,’ says the historian of Edinburgh, ‘is still more 
unfortunate than the general train of his remarks. Were a person 
to play a ball from the top of Arthur’s Seat he would probably have 
to walk upwards of half a mile before he would touch it again, and 
we will venture to say that the whole art of man would not play 
the ball back again.’ This ‘ venture’ of Arnot’s seems to have 
commended itself to the golfers of his day, but, in 1815, two 
daring members of the Edinburgh Burgess Golf Club thought they 
could do it. Mr. Brown, one of these, backed himself to drive a ball 
from the Golf House on Bruntsfield Links over Arthur’s Seat in 
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forty-five strokes (the distance is nearly two miles). He won his 
wager ; but a brother member, who attempted the same feat, failed 
to do it in less than forty-six strokes. Arthur’s Seat is upwards 
of 800 feet high. 

In 1798 a wager was laid that there were no two members of 
the above-named club who could drive a ball over the spire of St. 
Giles’s Cathedral in Edinburgh. The society took the bet; Mr. 
Sceales of Leith, and Mr. Smellie,a printer of Edinburgh, were 
chosen to do battle for their club. In case of need they could use six 
balls each. The necessary elevation was got by a barrel stave, suit- 
ably fixed in the south-east corner of the Parliament Square. The 
balls were struck off in the early morning ; both soared considerably 
higher than the weathercock on the dome, and were found nearly 
opposite the Advocate’s Close; the height, including the base dis- 
tance, is 168 feet. A suitable erection for the judges was placed 
up beside the weathercock, and they at once decided that the club 
had won the wager. 

Thirty years later, two similar matches were made to drive a 
ball over the Melville Monument, in St. Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh. 
In both cases the club and ball won; in the one case Mr. Donald 
Maclean, writer to the Signet, accomplishing the feat ; in the other 
Mr. Skipsey, a clerk in the Exchequer, Edinburgh. This is a 
smaller undertaking than the St. Giles’s feat, as the pillar here is 
only 136 feet high, and the statue 14 feet, in all 150 against 168 
feet. 

This Mr. Skipsey was a noted ‘driver.’ On one occasion he 
drove a ball upwards and forwards 200 yards before it touched the 
ground. Even a greater feat in driving was that of M. Messieux, 
who drove one of the old feather balls 308 yards on St. Andrew’s 
Links. 

On one occasion, at the Antipodes, skill at golf was of great 
service. The rains had so swollen an Australian river that the 
mail could not venture across. By no means could a rope be got 
across to pull the letters over. Guns, slings, arrows were tried,, 
but all failed, much to the disappointment of the crowd waiting 
for the news from home that lay in the bags on the other side. At 
last a Scot, a keen and earnest golfer in the old days at home, 
volunteered to try what he could do with the clubs and ball he had 
carried with him to his new home. A long string was attached to 
the ball, which was carefully ‘tee’d;’ then, with a long, steady 
‘swipe’ of his supple driver, the Scot sent the ball curving into the 
air, till it landed on the opposite bank, and re-established the 
broken communication. 

We shall conclude with an extract from the minutes of the 
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Musselburgh Golf Club, where probably the question of ladies’ golf 
—now getting such a popular ladies’ game at some of our summer 
resorts—was first mooted. ‘ December 14,1810. The club re- 
solved to present, by subscription, a handsome new creel [fish- 
basket | and shawl to the best female golfer who plays on the annual 
occasion, on January 1 next, old style; to be intimated to the fish 
ladies by Wm. Robertson, the officer of the club. Two of the best 
Barcelona silk handkerchiefs to be added to the above premium of 
the creels.’ 


Dife’s Datwn. 


Farr Lady Patricia, sweet type of the spring, 
The glamour of day-dawn is bright on your brow ; 

. Your thoughts are as pure as the prayers which the birds sing: 
God keep them, my rose-bud, for ever as now. 


You’re pleased with your splendour : remember, the rose 
Charms more with its perfume than brightness of hue ; 
Its beauty is past when the wild winter wind blows, 
Its sweetness remains, love, to charm us anew. 


But young friends await you; be gay with the gay: 
I speak not in chiding, but purely to warn, 

For life’s not all spring-time, we know wisest saws say,— 
Prepare for life’s night-time while yet it be morn. 
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Che World Well Dost. 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 


CuHarter XIII. 


THE PROUDEST MOMENT OF HIS LIFE. 


THE evening on which so much depended arrived in its course; 
the curtain drew up and the ball which was the prologue of the 
play began. It was the most gorgeous affair of its kind that had 
ever been given in Grantley Bourne ; and as Mr. Brown de Paumelle 
said with swelling satisfaction, when assuring each guest that this 
was the proudest moment of his life, no expense had been spared 
to make it go as it should. 

The flowers alone represented a modest fortune ; and the heart 
of the chandler who had the honour of the de Paumelle custom 
sat lightly on its throne by reason of the forest of wax-lights 
which illuminated the fact of Miss Jemima’s majority. The re- 
freshments were had direct from London; as indeed were all the 
appliances, including the band, and those pretty little artificial 
bowers which were set in corners and at the end of passages as sug- 
gestive retreats for devoted persons. The champagne was dry 
and the claret had the velvet on; and Mr. Brown de Paumelle 
was careful to tell the gentlemen when the time for refreshments 
came round how much each had cost per dozen; and that there 
was not a headache in a hogshead of either. He was careful too to 
tell them, each in a confidential manner—as if to him alone—how 
much the whole affair had cost; but that he grudged nothing, 
his motto being to do a thing handsome or leave it alone, and so 
long as they were satisfied—but he said ‘ satisfized "—so was he. 

Partly for Lady Machell’s sake, and partly for idle curiosity, 
all the great people of the county who had been invited came; 
and the fine names which rolled through the rooms were as 
pleasant to the ears of Mr. Brown de Paumelle, as was ever the 
smoke of incense to the nostrils of a god. He stood by the door 
of the first drawing-room, radiant, shining, ecstatic. He felt it 
truly, as he said it was, the proudest moment of his life; and he 
showed that he did. As name after name—some titles, some the 
names of the oldest families in the county—was shouted by the 
small army of footmen stationed at intervals from the hall to the 
drawing-room, till it finally came to the majestic groom of the 
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chambers himself, the face of the retired soap-boiler grew more 
and more rubicund, his manner more triumphant, his heart more 
elate. 

He was a small stout man, with a tendency to grow warm, and 
an inveterate habit of holding those to whom he talked by the 
arm. Ladies with short sleeves did not like it. His new black 
coat, evidently so new, shone in the light ; his black satin waist- 
coat glistened, and his chain and rings and big diamond studs 
glittered and sparkled as he bowed and smirked, and rubbed his 
own hands with satisfaction after he had shaken those of his 
guests with effusion. In one thing only was he disobedient to the 
great goddess of form; he would not wear his white kid gloves, 
but kept them dangling in one hand or thrust into the bosom of 
his vest. He had once seen a young Frenchman do this; and the 
trick had taken his fancy, both as ‘ nobby,’ according to his phrase- 
ology, and less troublesome to himself. 

By his side stood his wife and daughter; pale where he was 
flushed ; timid to his pride; shrinking, nervous, depressed, not 
self-confident, jovial, glad as he. Both were dressed in exquisite 
taste, so far as the mere style and material of their garments 
went: Lady Machell had taken care of that: but Mrs. Brown de 
Paumelle’s dead-leaf and gold, and Jemima’s white and silver, 
though made by Worth himself, looked more out of keeping with 
their meagre awkward persons than if they had been clothed ac- 
cording to their own ideas. These would have given them a ‘ full 
puce’ for the mother, and a ‘ grass green’ for the daughter, made 
by a local dressmaker after the most elaborate of the two figures 
in a fashion-book, and largely trimmed with modern point. Do 
what you would with them, you could not bring them up to the 
standard. Their heads were dressed according to the correctest 
canons of the art; they had not a faulty point about them; down 
to their very shoe-buckles and their glove-buttons, their get-up 
was perfect. And yet it wanted no magician to see, as they stood 
there, that they were mere clothes-horses decked to order—well 
decked if you will—but none other than clothes-horses, when all was 
done. They felt themselves to be shams and out of place, for all 
that they had said one to the other admiringly: ‘La! ma, how 
splendid you look !’ and, ‘La! Jemmy, you are lovely, my dear !’ 
and just as Mr. Brown showed the pride that was in his heart, so 
did they show the trouble and humility that were in theirs. 

Mrs. Brown looked as if she had been newly taken from behind 
a counter where she served her customers in silence and with 
meekness, and said ‘ Thank you, ma’am,’ as she handed back the 
change; while poor little Jemima, with her huge bouquet of 
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white flowers—so suggestive of the bridal bouquet of which indeed 
it was only the forerunner— was the patient ‘landlady’s daughter’ 
who attended to the lodgers with diligence, and even would her- 
self have run for the supper beer to please the ‘ parlour,’ who joked 
her so pleasantly. You could make nothing else of them. 
Trains and fans and rare old lace, diamonds and pearls, my lady’s 
faultless taste and the deftest hands of maid and milliner to put 
her ideas into force, all failed to make them the things they simu- 
lated—all failed to bring them up to the mark, and transform 
them from the Browns of Clapton into the de Paumelles of 
Grantley Bourne. And they felt it, and knew it, and sank under 
the weight of their grandeur, like llamas crushed by carrying 
old. 

. Lady Machell and her party came early. Had there been no 
ulterior object to gain, her substantially kind heart—substantially 
kind when not interfered with by ambition—would have made 
her careful to be in good time, that she might lend the strength 
of her presence to the unaccustomed hostess. As it was, she was 
doubly desirous to appear as the de Paumelle right hand—in part, 
to show the world in what intimate relations she and her house 
stood to all this wealth; in part, to support while compelling her 
son. 

The group was a noticeable one ; and the social gulf originally 
existing between the host and the guests was nowhere marked 
with more distinctness. 

Sir Gilbert, my lady, Wilfrid and Arthur, were tall, fine, 
majestic-looking people ; and Hilda, though of a smaller type, had 
that nameless grace and beauty which are born of generations 
of good breeding and refinement. The four towered above short, 
round, rosy-gilled Mr. Brown de Paumelle, his pinched and 
withered wife, his faded meagre daughter, as if they had been 
creatures of another race and sphere. Standing at the entrance 
to the gorgeous rooms, blazing with light and glittering with 
gold, the guests looked like the hosts, the hosts like some inferior 
creatures in masquerade who had been admitted by chance and 
were allowed to remain on sufferance. Sir Gilbert’s quiet face—. 
a sealed book where no one could read the closed pages—and Mr. 
Brown de Paumelle’s, bursting with pride and alive with trans- 
parent exultation; the Baronet self-contained, at perfect ease, 
slightly shabby, and with not as many pence as this man had 
hundreds of pounds—and the retired soap-boiler, fussy, restless, 
newly minted, lustrous, but because of that newness rough at 
the edges and crude all through—what a contrast: they made! It 
was as great as that made by Lady Machell, looking like some old- 
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time queen in her heavy, straight-cut, flowing velvet gown and 
superb black lace mantilla, stately, calm, gracious, and aristocratic 
to her finger tips, and Mrs. Brown de Paumelle timid, weak-eyed, 
ill at ease in her finery, and bent in at the chest with nervousness 
and conscious unfitness ; as great as that made by Hilda, young as 
she was, also calm and gracious and aristocratic like her mother, 
and poor little Jemmy whose rightful sphere was to be found in that 
eight-roomed house at Clapton, and her rightful owner honest 
’*Arry whose highest flight of ambition did not soar beyond five 
hundred a year and a confidential clerkship in the city. But 
money is our modern magician ; and Circe to succeed in nine- 
teenth century society would have to bribe her lovers by gold not 
wine. 

Even Sir Gilbert, philosopher though he had become, accord- 
ing to the wisdom of an unlucky man who will not lose time or 
strength in useless regret, as he wandered about the rooms 
examining the pictures and ornaments on the walls—one arm 
behind his back according to his favourite attitude—even he felt 
that all this belonged by the nature of things to him rather than 
to that other, and wondered greatly how it was that Providence 
had left old families to decay and set up soap-boilers in the high 
* places in their stead. It was a problem to which just then he 
could not find an answer; but it held him, and made him feel 
uncomfortably sceptical of superior ordering. 

Lady Machell, with Hilda close to her side, stood by Mrs. de 
Paumelle as her shield and sponsor; and Arthur talked to his 
little sister and made her smile—both furtively watching the 
arrival, to the one of her fairy-tale kind of prince, to the other of 
the woman who made all the world beautiful for him. Wilfrid, 
who had spoken to Mr. Brown de Paumelle of his intentions with 
regard to Jemima, and received his glad permission to ‘ sound her 
for himself, stood as if mounting guard over the poor little girl 
who felt as if she should sink into the earth when the tall, largely- 
framed, arbitrary-mannered man bent down and spoke to her as if 
she were already his engaged wife, claiming her as his private 
property and his captive, as much as if she had been taken by his 
bow and spear. It was an hour of trial to all save Mr. Brown de 
Paumelle and Lady Machell. He was tasting for the first time 
the full fruits of his success ; and she, having resolved, looked only 
to the good of the event which she had ordained, and put halting 
and regret as far behind as did placid Sir Gilbert himself. 

The great people began to come. Mr. Brown de Paumelle 
shook hands with each heartily. ‘Glad to see you, my Lord;’ 
‘ Hope you are well, my Lady ;’ ‘ Glad to welcome you to Paumelle 
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House, sir ; the first time and I hope not to be the last ;’ * I hope 
youll enjoy your evening, ma’am, and the young ladies too; make 
yourself at home, and the more you're pleased, the more you'll 
please me ;’ he said, with honest hospitality running through his 
vulgar pride, and in his full-flavoured London accent. His wife 
said nothing. She only bowed to each incomer in the nervous 
dislocated way of which no teaching by my lady before a pier 
glass could cure her; and Jemima made a timid little movement 
which courtesy accepted as the conventional ‘ reverence.’ Brown 
had taken to it like life, as his wife said ; and they were content to 
efface themselves behind his masculine courage and spirit, and to 
wonder meekly how ever he could do it; and la! but he had a 
way with him! 

Together with the more distant families, those forming the 
immediate society of the place appeared with a punctuality which 
destroyed the ordinary calculation of the ‘two-thirds.’ No one 
was absent. Miss Dinah Forbes, in a plain black silk gown of a 
severe not to say androgynous cut, without an ornament of any 
kind, or anywhere, and no covering on her head save her short- 
cut grizzled hair, came leading in her sister Aurora in white 
gauze flushed here and there with pink and much bestrewed with 
flowers—to emblemise her name. They too wandered about the 
rooms, a little avoided by the neighbourhood because of that un- 
lucky protégé who was sure to murder every living soul among 
them some of these nights, and who was regarded much as a mad 
dog would be regarded, wilfully let loose among defenceless folk. 
Little cared the stalwart Dinah for cold looks or hard words, 
wherever met with. She rather liked a row, she used to say 
hardily ; and was not a meek Miss to be afraid of a cup full of hot 
water. Quite unabashed by her temporary unpopularity, she 
examined the pictures and the blue china, the Japanese vases and 
the Venetian mirrors, which the upholsterer had supplied according 
to the direction of the art-decorator, and expressed her approba- 
tion or disapprobation in a stentorian voice like a showman ; 
while Miss Aurora echoed her sentiments sweetly. 

The Constantines from Sharpeley came, still conscious of those 
silver Hamburghs, and looking like people who have received a 
nervous shock and are yet objects for public sympathy. They 
were three gaunt daughters dressed precisely alike—not a ribbon 
nor a ringlet differing ; one ungainly son; a father who looked 
more like a Methodist grocer than an English country gentleman ; 
and a mother so prim, so thin, so dry, as to fill one with astonish- 
ment how she had ever found herself a wife and mother at all. 
They avoided the Tower ladies pointedly, but Miss Dinah did not 
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choose to be avoided; so she went straight up to the group, and 
‘rallied’ them to her heart’s content. 

‘The Lucrafts came; always with an eye to business and that 
not too luxurious larder at home; he blunt and a trifle coarse, 
she bland, attentive, insinuating, but never forgetting to be her 
husband’s fugleman, and vaunting his merits with rather too 
evident an air why, for the taste of most people. Then came in 
Guy Perceval with his chin in the air and his necktie awry; 
honest if queer; bringing with him an able editor from London, 
whose ear he specially wished to gain. And then came in Derwent 
and Muriel Smith; and with them the interest of the evening 
began for little Hilda as well as for Arthur, and the half-hour of 
expectant watching ended. What signified the stream of titled 
nobodies, of well-known county families, of stray lions from 
London picked up by a few lucky hunters and paraded as trea- 
sures of which not half-a-dozen people in the room understood the 
value? The world and its fulness faded from his sight, or 
rather all fulness was concentrated in the sweet face that came 
smiling through the doorway, happy and loving and young—too 
young to live with fear, too loving to harbour doubt, too happy to 
remember pain. 

As she came into the room—looking like some human flower in 
her soft flowing creamy dress, with the graceful run of her figure 
not distorted by the ungainly lines of superfluous millinery, and 
for all ornament, blush-roses in her bosom and her hair—the band 
at the end of the drawing-room began the first waltz; almost as 
if they had waited for her before they opened the ball. 

Something that was more than pain passed like a sickness 
over Lady Machell, as she looked at her son when Muriel came 
up to their group by the door, and made her greetings to the 
hosts real and vicarious. She saw in his face what she had never 
seen there before—a purpose, a resolution, an undisguised open- 
ness of passionate love which showed her his heart as a flash of 
lightning shows the rock across the ship’s path. And though 
Muriel was less demonstrative, and only smiled and blushed, and 
looked glad and shy and sweet as any other pretty girl might 
have done, yet in hers too Lady Machell read that subtle some- 
thing which reveals itself as love, and knew that she had to 
combat here with truth as well as there with passion. 

‘Just in time,’ said Arthur offering his arm; and Muriel took 
it, looking at Derwent pleadingly and at Lady Machell in a pretty 
kind of deprecation of wrath, but with a whole world of shy 
delight in her eyes as she glanced up at Arthur, and walked before 
them all leaning on his arm through the rooms. They followed 
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immediately after Wilfrid and Jemima; he crushing in his heart 
the despair and love and wrath which filled it, as a man might 
crush the serpent that was round his throat strangling him, but 
giving no sign that anything was amiss, and bearing himself in 
his hour of trial with a stolid constancy that was almost inhuman. 

‘ And the same honour to me ?’ said Derwent to Hilda. 

Hilda looked at her mother dutifully, and hesitated. Lady 
Machell looked at Derwent and hesitated too. She then glanced 
round the room. No one was there whose interest she especially 
wished to secure for her daughter; and no one had as yet asked 
her to dance. 

‘ Bring her back to me as soon as the waltz is over,’ she said 
severely ; and Derwent, radiant, answered ‘ Yes,’ and left her with 
his prize, feeling much as a young king, lord of life and the 
hour, might feel when he had subdued his enemy and marked a 
victory on his banners. Hilda was on his arm—-his for the 
moment—his by all the laws of youth and love: what more did 
he want? Scarcely yet the bolder joy of acknowledgment. We 
do not ask green buds to give us fruit, nor does a boy’s romance 
demand a man’s assurance. 

Guy Perceval had not forgotten his engagement with Muriel. 
On the contrary, it had been a very vivid remembrance ever since 
it had been made. But at this moment he was in the inner 
drawing-room, talking with his able editor and The Earl on the 
possibility of breeding silkworms in Cornwall. Besides, he had 
not seen Muriel enter, and he hoped that she had not yet come. 

Guy Perceval was young in years; at the age indeed when to 
dance with a pretty girl, secretly designed to be one day chosen 
as the wife of his bosom, counts as the most important affair in a 
man’s life; but he was old in mind, and even such a significant 
fact as this initial dance with Muriel came far behind a ride on 
a new-found hobby. A conversation with an earl and an editor 
on the possibilities of breeding silkworms in England was some- 
thing deserving a serious man’s best attention; to waltz with 
Muriel Smith was only a sign; and he could transact the substance 
just as well some other way. Nevertheless, he broke off his con- 
versation to keep his engagement, and by the time the waltz was 
half over came back into the throng, to claim the hand which he 
expected to find free—and waiting for him. 

He looked round the first reception-room, but Muriel was not 
there; only Lady Machell standing by the side of her hostess, and 
introducing to her those of the guests whom she knew and Mrs, 
‘Brown de Paumelle did not. Sir Gilbert had wandered away into 
the card-room, where he was losing his five-shilling points with 
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unruffied equanimity. He was a man who never knew how to 
manage his trumps and whose long suit generally melted away in 
discards. 

‘ Where are they?’ asked Guy in his high-pitched voice. 

‘ Who ?—my boys and Hilda?’ answered Lady Machell smiling. 

‘And Miss Smith,’ he replied. 

‘Miss Smith? I believe she is dancing with my son Arthur, 
said Lady Machell quietly. 

‘She was engaged to me,’ cried Guy. ‘I engaged her for the 
first waltz a week or more ago; and this is a waltz, is it not ?’ 

‘ As you did not appear, I suppose that my boy, who is good- 
natured, took compassion on her,’ said Lady Machell. ‘It was the 
kind of thing he would do. You know how kind-hearted he is.’ 

‘She should have waited for me,’ said Guy with a certain un- 
easy displeasure. 

He held to the supremacy of men and the devout attendance 
of women on their will, as an article of faith that was of vital im- 
portance in the progress of humanity; and anything that savoured 
of feminine independence, not to speak of the new school of ad- 
vanced females—the Shrieking Sisterhood as some one called them 
—was specially abhorrent to him. 

‘ Yes,’ said Lady Machell, ‘ so she would had she been thorough. 
These half ladies never do the right thing.’ 

She said this in a lowered voice. It was treading on delicate 
ground to speak of half ladies in the hearing of Mrs. de Paumelle, 
late, old Brown’s good lady living out Clapton way. 

‘I thought she would have been better bred than this,’ said 
Mr. Perceval crossly. ‘I am disappointed in her.’ 

‘Are you? L[amnot. I never expect more than I find any- 
where—certainly not in that quarter,’ said Lady Machell. with the 
finest little flicker of disdain in her face and voice. ‘Have you 
seen my daughter ?’ she then asked, as if glancing off from a dis- 
agreeable and unimportant topic to one both important and 
pleasant. ‘Her first ball! An event in her young life never to be 
forgotten, and one with which a mother can so well sympathise.’ 

‘No,’ said Guy looking round ; ‘ where is she ?’ 

‘In the ball-room, dancing with young Smith,’ said Lady 
Machell. ‘Not a desirable partner you will say, in some respects, 
but undeniably one of the best waltzers in the room; and I was 
not sorry that the dear child should be well piloted in her first 
essay, even if I do not quite approve of the pilot.’ 

‘Miss Machell is too well bred to do anything doubtful,’ said 
Guy Perceval a little at random, but meaning to aim a shaft at 
Muriel beneath his garland for Hilda. 
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Lady Machell smiled; a mother’s smile of fond approval, mixed 
with a certain personal pride for the share that she herself had had 
in her child’s perfections. 

‘I hope so,’ she said ; ‘she has been brought up too carefully 
for doubt to cling to her in any way. She is “ thorough,” I am 
thankful to say!’ 

‘Nothing is of more importance than a wise up-bringing,’ said 
Guy Perceval, vaulting into the saddle ; ‘ save, in the first instance, 
a stainless parentage. But just as a wise up-bringing can modify 
the evils of a disastrous pedigree, so can a bad education vitiate 
the best blood in the world, destroy the finest natural inheritance.’ 

‘ Just so,’ said Lady Machell. ‘And when you come to both 
combined—on either side, the bad and the good 7 

The rest was expressed in uplifted eyebrows for the one part, 
and a smile for the other. 

© Yes,’ said Guy Perceval ; ‘ exactly.’ 

At this moment the music ceased, and those of the waltzers 
whose chaperons were in the reception rooms, came back for the 
conventional care and countenance. Among them Derwent Smith 
brought Hilda Machell to restore her honestly to her mother the 
instant the waltz was over, according to the agreement between 
them. 

‘I hoped to have had the pleasure of this waltz with your 
sister,’ said Guy Perceval to Derwent, after he had looked round in 
impossible places for Muriel. 

Derwent flung up his head, and tossed back his hair. 

‘She has been dancing with Mr. Machell, he said a little 
stiffly. 

‘ She was engaged to me,’ returned Guy. 

‘So she told me,’ said Derwent ; ‘and she told me too of her 
other engagements to you, but I have put a stop to them.’ 

Guy Perceval looked at him in frank amazement. It was not 
anger nor disappointment; not any feeling so much as simple 
astonishment at the presumption of a youth like Derwent Smith 
thus daring to cross his path and controvert his will. 

‘Do I hear you rightly?’ he asked. ‘ You have put a stop to 
your sister’s engagements with me?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Derwent. ‘You asked too much from her. It 
would cause her to be talked about ; and I cannot have my sister 
talked about.’ 

‘I think that I am likely to be as careful of -your sister as you 
yourself,’ said Guy rather hotly. 

‘Excuse me, but that is not very likely,’ returned Derwent 
with supreme disdain. ‘ An ordinary acquaintance cannot be com- 
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pared with a brother ; and I cannot admit such a line of argument 
for a moment.’ 

‘You admit?’ said Guy Perceval scornfully, italicising the 
pronoun. 

‘Yes; I. Andas I am responsible to myself for my sister, 
I am the best judge of what she ought to do.’ 

Derwent said this quietly enough, but with as much pride as if 
he were a king and the owner of the Manor a churl. 

‘She is of an age to judge for herself, said Guy Perceval in his 
high voice, which trembled with anger. 

‘She is under age and in my care,’ returned Derwent ; ‘and [ 
distinctly forbid this frequent dancing with you, Mr. Perceval. It 
is my duty to protect my sister—and a duty there is not the 
slightest chance that I shall neglect ! ’ 

He looked so warlike and handsome as he spoke, so like a 
young Saint George prepared to fight any number of dragons, that 
even Lady Machell found herself wishing that he had been rich 
and possible ; while Hilda raised her pretty eyes to his face—when 
her mother could not see her—and thought him the supreme per- 
fection of humanity in a dress coat and white kid gloves to be 
found on the face of the earth. She was not of the kind to abase 
herself before strength like poor Jemima, nor to reverence and love 
like Muriel: but she was pleased that her fairy-tale young prince 
should look beautiful and speak royally ; and just now Derwent was 
looking very beautiful and speaking very royally indeed. 

‘Where is my son, Mr. Smith?’ asked Lady Machell, partly to 
make a diversion, partly because she wanted to see her son set free 
from Muriel. 

It was annoying that Mr. Perceval should have shown this silly 
preference for her so openly; but that might be got over. There 
was evidently no desire on the part of the family at Owlett to 
make their game with the Manor for the stakes; Arthur’s infatua- 
tion was more serious, and might have worse consequences. But 
really between her son, and the man whom she wished to make 
her son-in-law, the situation was embarrassing ; and even her tact 
a little failed to show her the best passage through the straits. 

‘ Arthur ?’ repeated Derwent. ‘ He is with my sister.’ 

He meant nothing by his words. He had no more wish that 
Muriel should be taken by Arthur Machell than by Guy Perceval, 
and no more idea that any sentiment was’ between them, than 
between her and Dr. Christopher Lucraft, say. But in the state of 
feeling in which both Lady Machell and Mr. Perceval were, it 
seemed as if he spoke with intentional familiarity—intentional 
and impertinent too. 
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‘Then will you have the kindness to tell “ Arthur” that I 
want to speak to him?’ said Lady Machell with well-bred disdain. 

‘ And I too!’ cried Guy Perceval, meaning war. ‘If he knew 
of Miss Smith’s prior engagement to me, he must answer for his 
conduct.’ 

‘Do you think it is a thing worth making yourself or your 
true friends uncomfortable about ?’ asked Lady Machell in a low 
voice. ‘What did we agree just now, dear Mr. Perceval? And 
you may be sure that Arthur meant no slight to you.’ 

‘You have nothing to say to any one but me,’ said Derwent 
proudly. ‘I alone am responsible for my sister’s actions.’ 

‘I do not argue with boys,’ said Guy contemptuously. 

Lady Machell laid her hand on his arm. 

‘ My friend!’ she breathed in a fine maternal manner. 

‘Let the discussion drop!’ then said Guy suddenly. ‘It is 
not worth another thought, nor all the words that have been wasted 
on it. Miss Smith is free from any future attentions from me. 
I have no desire to force them or myself,’ haughtily, ‘on an un- 
welcome recipient.’ 

‘I expected as much,’ said Derwent with aggravating equani- 
mity. ‘So now we understand each other.’ 

* Yes, now we understand each other,’ repeated Guy Perceval ; 
‘and I understand only what I might have expected, given the 
conditions.’ 

‘ Just so,’ said Derwent, without an idea as to what the con- 
ditions were to which Guy Perceval alluded—accepting the 
phrase as meaning for his own part, that he would not like his 
sister to be connected with him anyhow, Muriel being infinitely 
too good for him, the Manor and that fifteen thousand a year 
notwithstanding. 

Much comforted by this view of things, and elated by feeling 
that he had come out victor in the fray—and that too before 
Hilda—with a graceful but undeniably affected bow to Lady 
Machell, including Hilda at whom he looked with something that 
was not affectation in his handsome, pale young face, Derwent 
sauntered slowly up the room, leaving Guy Perceval offended for 
life, and sure to be the enemy of the Owlett family from now to 
the day of his death, should opportunities for showing enmity 
arise. He was a good fellow enough in some things, but magnani- 
mity was not his forte. 

The band sounded the first notes of a mazurka, and Derwent 
who was a welcome partner everywhere, and as fond of dancing as 
a well-constituted youth of his age should be, took on his arm 
a pretty little girl from London who was staying with some people 
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in the neighbourhood, and for the moment forgot his sister and 
Guy Perceval, Arthur Machell and my lady—but never quite forgot 
Hilda—in the pleasure of the rapid movement, and the lightness 
and precision with which his partner ‘ did her steps.’ If only this 
pretty little girl had been Hilda! he thought, with a sudden sigh 
that made his partner stare, and wonder if it meant that he found 
her too pleasant for his peace? She had graduated in Bayswater, 
where she knew Miss Lucy. 


Cuarrer XIV. 


THE DIE CAST. 


Wirrip had not been sorry to come to an end of the series of 
odd movements which constituted Jemima’s idea of waltzing ; and 
which, had Paumelle House been the Trouville salon, say, would 
have caused ‘inextinguishable laughter’ among the bystanders. 
As it was, the guests contented themselves with that kind of thing 
which goes by the name of sniggering among vulgar people, and 
is set down as an ‘aside’ in stage directions. 

He had done his duty; shown himself publicly as the principal 
man of the evening, so far as the Brown de Paumelles were con- 
cerned ; the one who had the right to appropriate the heiress, and 
to whom the significant wink of old Brown, as he carried her off 
to * open the ball,’ was a thing to accept as part of the programme, 
not to resent as an impertinent inference and a vulgar familiarity ; 
and now he might have a little respite from this public participa- 
tion in his affairs, which perhaps was the most difficult to bear 
of all the trials to his pride. The most important moment had to 
come; but that at least might be transacted alone. 

This initial dance over, he took Jemima into the conservatory, 
prepared to complete the sacrifice which had been begun. For it 
was a sacrifice on both sides; one where it would be hard to say 
which of the two victims was the more to be pitied. Perhaps it 
was Jemima. If she had not the personal repugnance to overcome 
which he had, and none of his regrets for a love that could not 
be fulfilled and of which even the consciousness must be destroyed, 
yet she would find their married life the harder to bear; and she 
was the weaker. If he suffered the more actively, he had the 
larger amount of strength wherewith to bear his sufferings; and 
his gain would be the greater all through in their bargain of flesh 
and blood for money and position. Yes, it was the frail little 
woman who was the more to be pitied; but a marriage in which 
there are degrees of pitifulness, gradations of suffering, and where 
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both are victims alike, is not one on which the gods can be said 
to smile, or where the congratulations of men ring true. 

All this was beside the question now. The hour had come; 
the thing had to be done; and the sooner it was got over the 
better. 

The one trembling, submissive, and abjectly miserable, the 
other hardened to his task azd stoically resolute to fulfil his fate, 
Jemima and Wilfrid entered the conservatory—she in pain for what 
was coming, he knowing that this was only the beginning of a 
pain which would endure for both to the end of time. There was 
a garden seat in the conservatory, set in the darker part where 
the light of the central rose-coloured lamp did not penetrate, and 
under the shade of the lemon and orange trees. 

‘ Let us sit there, said Wilfrid ; ‘ we shall be alone there.’ 

Jemima made no reply. She was trembling too much to 
speak, and she felt as if she could scarcely breathe. She trailed 
herself along rather than walked, for her knees bent under her and 
her feet were like lead; but his strong arm upheld her, and almost 
lifting her from the ground, he carried her to the chair, where she 
sank down, a nerveless, ungraceful mass of distress which humili- 
ated him to witness. 

‘It is brutal,’ he thought ; ‘ she does not love me, and I cannot 
pretend to love her. She will accept me because she dare not 
refuse ; but it is the submission of fear and of weakness.’ 

They were silent. Her evident terror touched him, and his 
main thought was how he could best soothe her. He took her 
hand in his and held it, if not tenderly yet kindly clasped. 
After all she was a woman, and he was a man to whom all 
women were in a sense sacred; some for their beauty and 
others for their weakness, some for their charm and others for 
their sorrow. 

‘You are trembling,’ he then said after a few moments, lower- 
ing his voice and speaking with unaffected softness. ‘ Are you 
afraid of me ?’ 

‘I am cold,’ said Jemima evasively. 

‘ Not afraid of me?’ 

She hung her head. 

‘Do you think you will always be afraid of me?’ he asked. 
‘If we were together for a long time ?—for all our lives?’ 

Still she said nothing. All her conscious thought went into 
the one unspoken cry : 

‘Oh, if ma was here now! Oh, how I want my ma!’ 

‘I am going to ask you to live with me always, Wilfrid went 
on to say; ‘to ask you too, not to be afraid of me any longer, but 
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to love me instead, and to be my good little wife, whom I shall 
care for and try to make happy.’ 

He could not say ‘ whom I shall love.’ Even at this moment 
he had his reservations, his points of truth and honour which he 
must keep sacred. 

Still she said nothing. He only felt her poor little flaccid 
hand lie yet more limp and helpless in his, and heard a shuddering 
kind of sigh, like a person in a half swoon, which almost deter- 
mined him to give up the whole thing from simple pity for her. 
But he thought of his mother, of Machells, of his resolution, his 
need; and he comforted himself with the thought—wilfully blind- 
ing himself to the truth—that he would win her to confidence in 
time, and make her happy at the end; that the marriage was 
a great social honour for her if a pecuniary advantage to him ; and 
that, for the future gain all round, the present pain might well be 
undergone. 

‘Will you not speak to me?’ he said softly and kindly. ‘Am 
I really so very formidable to you that you cannot accept me as 
your husband? Do you dislike me so much as that ?’ 

‘Ido not dislike you, Captain Machell,’ said poor Jemima 
faintly. 

‘No? What is it then, that will not let you speak to me ?— 
fear ?’ 

‘ Just it,’ she answered. 

‘But fear of what?’ he asked, feeling that he had gained 
something by making her talk. ‘ What do you think I shall do 
to you ?—scold you ?—ill-treat you ?—what ?’ 

‘ Nothing of all that,’ she said; ‘ but . 

* But what ?’ 

‘You are such a swell, and so big!’ said Jemima at last, with 
the courage of despair. 

‘Don’t you like tall men?’ he asked lightly. 

‘To look at, yes,’ she answered ; ‘but ma and me, we are not 
swells, if pa is; and I’m so little!’ 

‘Ts that all?’ he laughed. ‘If you have no other fault to find 
with me, I think we shall soon get over this difficulty, even though 
I cannot reduce my inches to the standard of what ?—five feet 
nothing ?’ 

‘Five feet and a quarter,’ said Jemima. 

‘All tall men like little women,’ said Wilfrid with generous 
catholicity of assertion. ‘And as for being a swell, as you call it, 
what are you? Look at yourself to-night,’ lightly touching the 
costly string of pearls about the meagre little throat which he 
could have spanned between his finger and thumb, with space to 
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spare. ‘ Look at the house—at this ball—the whole thing. Why, 
you are ten times more a swell than I am!’ 

‘ But ma and me, we don’t like it,’ was her piteous reply. ‘Pa 
does, and you were born to it; but we would rather be quiet, and 
to our two selves only.’ 

‘ You shall live as quietly as you like when you are my wife,’ 
answered Wilfrid. ‘ I hope that I am too much of aman to force my 
wife’s wishes in anything. And if you like to be quiet and simple 
and retired, you shall be. That is no objection. Have you none 
other ?’ 

Again she was silent. 

‘ Speak to me,’ he said, in a soft voice but an imperious spirit. 
‘Do you not know that this is the most important moment of my 
life—of both our lives?’ he added by an afterthought ; ‘ and that 
we cannot be too candid one with another ?’ 

‘I have no objections to you,’ then said Jemima timidly. 

‘And you do not dislike the idea of being my wife? You will 
love me and be happy with me?’ 

‘ That is another pair of shoes,’ she answered simply. 

Wilfrid turned away his head and ground his teeth. 

‘Shoes that do not fit?’ he asked after a time, and with a 
forced laugh. 

She did not take his sorry joke. Fun was not a pronounced 
constituent in Jemima Brown de Paumelle’s nature. 

‘At all events, let us come to a distinct understanding,’ said 
Wilfrid, a shade of impatience mingling with the abnormal soft- 
ness and kindness of his manner. ‘ It must be settled now at once 
and for ever. Will you accept me as your husband or not? You 
know me’ (which she did not) ‘and I know you. Do you think 
you can be happy with me, and that you will not regret your 
marriage? In a word—will you marry me?’ 

She glanced up into his face, her own pale with fear. The 
frail fabric of her confidence which had been so slowly growing in 
her mind, was scattered to the winds at the harsher sound of his 
voice, the sterner look in his eyes; and she was once more the 
trembling little victim bound over by fate to become his bride. 

‘ If you like me to,’ said the heiress of millions in a scarcely 
audible voice, and after a long pause. 

‘And you will not regret it ?’ 

‘I will try not,’ she said, her tears beginning to fall. 

Her fear, humility, and weakness generally, again touche] the 
heart and moved the pity of the strong man. He once rore took 
her hand in his, as kindly as before, and drew her a little nearer 
to him. 
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¢ And I will try that you shall not,’ he said gently. ‘Do you 
think I shall sueceed—dear ?’ 

‘Oh!’ said Jemima, penetrated, ‘Tl not be afraid of you if 
you always speak like that.’ 

‘You are a good little thing,’ said Wilfrid with a hearty sigh. 
‘I should be a brute not to do my best by you. So now we are 
engaged to each other, and in a few months’ time are to be man 
and wife.’ 

He drew her still nearer, and lightly kissed her forehead. 

‘I’m sure I never thought it would come to this,’ said Jemima 
with simplicity. 

That light touch on her forehead seemed to have tranquillised 
rather than disturbed her. Yet it was the first embrace that she 
had ever received from any man, save her father; and she had 
always declared to her mother that she should die, she was sure 
she should, if ever a man kissed her. Her mother used to tell her 
quietly that she did not think she would, but that she hoped she 
would not be put to the proof; and now when she was put to the 
proof the mother turned out the better prophet of the two. 

‘Did you not? I did, he answered. ‘I knew it all along.’ 

‘ But I can’t understand whatever in the world you can see in 
a plain little body like me to care for,’ she continued. 

‘ Heart goes before looks,’ said Wilfrid with more truth than 
tact ; ‘and what I like in you is your nature, not your face.’ 

¢There’s not much to like in either,’ said Jemima with a faint 
sigh of deprecation. 

‘I think differently ; and I understand you,’ he said. 

She shook her head. 

‘Ma understands me; no one else does,’ she answered sadly. 

‘Then, if I do not now, I shall in time,’ was his reply. 

‘And perhaps when you come to know more of me you won't 
care for me so much,’ she said, her tears beginning again to fall; 
for that something which was not love so much as the woman’s 
natural pleasure in being won, and self-glorification in the fact 
that she has been sought, had been wakened by Wilfrid’s love- 
making, tepid as it was, and the prospect of losing the ‘ joy which 
made her fear’ overcame her. 

Besides, the interview tried her on every count ; and she dreaded 
its continuance and ending alike. To go back to the room Captain 
Machell’s engaged wife, believing that she should carry that fact 
plainly printed on her face, was a terror to think of. All the same, 
to sit here with him almost in the dark, her hand in his, his voice 
so low, his manner so subdued, her belief in his overpowering love 
for her so sincere, her fear of him in spite of her temporary burst 
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of confidence so genuine—she who had never heard a word of love 
from any man, and whose sole experience that way had been con- 
fined to a giggling eye-flirtation with a young lawyer’s clerk who 
had lived near them at Clapton, to be now the engaged wife of a 
future Baronet, standing six feet two in his stocking-feet—it was 
dreadful! Coming on the turmoil of the ball, and the dread 
nourished for days of what it would bring forth, it was more than 
she could bear. Her one sole desire was to be able to creep to bed, 
with her mother to bring her a cup of tea and sit with her for 
half an hour till she had cried herself to sleep. She was breaking 
down rapidly under the prolonged excitement of the interview; so 
she cried at the hypothetical misery of Captain Machell ceasing to 
care for her as an excuse for her general hysterical depression. 

‘You must not cry, and you must not doubt me,’ said Wilfrid 
gently. ‘ Things will never come right if you doubt me, and they 
will not go wrong if you trust me.’ 

Still her tears continued; not quite silently. She was one of 
those peaked-faced mousy little women who snore when they are 
asleep, and use their handkerchiefs noisily when they are awake. 

‘What can I do for you?’ cried Wilfrid a little despairingly. 
‘Tell me what is the matter with you; I cannot comfort you if I 
do not know what is wrong.’ 

‘I wan’t to go to ma,’ then said Jemima in a broken voice. 
‘I do feel so lost without ma.’ 

‘Poor little soul!’ he half sighed compassionately. ‘ Well, 
compose yourself—dear. Dry your eyes and wait here a moment 
quietly, till you are quite yourself again, and then I will take you 
back to your mother. Will it comfort you to rest on my arm ?’ 

He put his arm round her attenuated little figure, and held 
her to him; and Jemima, witha child-like gesture, yielding to the 
pressure, turned her face inward to his shoulder and laid her hand 
on his breast. It was an action that claimed his protection and 
trusted in it—that filled him with a pity, a tenderness of compas- 
sion for her, as sorrowful as if he had been looking at the face of 
one dead. But it ratified and confirmed all; and as Jemima felt 
herself homed in that strong grasp, and knew now that she had 
given herself irrevocably, as before when he kissed her a certain 
peace and calmness came to her, and she grew quiet and almost 
happy in her sense of his strength and her faith in his protection. 

Wilfrid kept an unbroken silence. His left arm was round 
her, his right hand covered and held hers which she had laid 
against his breast. He felt her heart flutter, and heard her breath 
come in gusts and broken sighs that gradually fell into peace and 
regularity as they sat there so still and silent; but his own pulses 
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beat as slowly, and his breath came as calmly, as if he had been 
holding in his arms a sleeping child and not the overwrought 
woman who had just promised to be his wife, and in that promise 
had pronounced the restoration of his family and fortune, and the 
ruin of his happiness and her own. 

And soon his mind wandered away to a thousand distant and 
irrelevant things, till he found himself thinking of Muriel, and 
how beautiful she looked to-night, and what life would have 
been to him with her to share it, before he fully realised the dis- 
honesty of his thoughts. Then he roused himself from his reverie 
as a man rouses himself from the temptation tc commit a dis- 
honesty, and with a checked sigh he bent his head nearer to his 
future wife, and said quietly : 

‘ Well, are you recovered now ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered, taking a deep breath and lifting herself 
into an upright position. ‘I feel more myself now, thank you.’ 

‘Let us go into the room then,’ said Wilfrid, who had with- 
drawn his arm and let her hand fall. 

‘ Ma will be sure to see it,’ stammered Jemima. 

‘She will not be sorry to see it,’ he answered. ‘Come.’ 

He rose, smiling as pleasantly as he could, but in point of fact 
smiling as sadly as tears. 

Jemima glanced up into his face. She knew of love scenes 
only what she had read in novels; but these told her that a great 
deal of kissing generally went on at such moments, and she quaked 
at what might be coming. She had no cause. Wilfrid made no 
sign. He simply offered her his hand, then drew hers within his 
arm ; and so, talking about the flowers as they passed the stands, 
they slowly went through the central avenue of the conservatory on 
their way to the reception room—with Mr. and Mrs. Brown de 
Paumelle and my lady to understand what had passed. 

At the door, coming in as they were going out, he met his 
brother Arthur and Muriel Smith. 

The world is full of sharp contrasts. They make more than 
half the sorrow of life, but they give it more than half its colour, 
and the dead level of absolute uniformity would be but a dull kind 
of existence toeveryone. Still, they are sometimes painful enough 
to the poor souls in torment, if those in bliss do not give them- 
selves much trouble to compassionate their less fortunate brethren. 
It was such a contrast now when the two brothers met face to face, 
each with the woman of his choice on his arm—the one the en- 
gaged wife ; the other the unpromised lover—the one so confessedly 
unloved, and, though taken, unvalued ; the other loved as men of 
wholesome hearts and strong affections do love the one dear woman 
who is theirs by the fitness of nature as well as by the kindly 
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chance of circumstances—but the one bringing gold from base- 
ment to garret; and the other bringing only her own sweet self for 
gain, and—what else for loss ? 

Strong, compressed, but with deep lines of pain in his rough- 
hewn face—Jemima shrinking, ungraceful, white where she 
should be red and red where she should be white—Wilfrid looked 
at the two happy lovers standing framed in the doorway with a 
sudden burst of jealous anger that startled even himself by its 
hidden violence. The suppression to which he had been subjected 
for the last quarter of an hour made the reaction all the stronger ; 
and ‘love’s shadow, hate,’ fell on the woman whom he secretly 
loved and had been forced to renounce, with even greater violence 
than on that day of rehearsal when he had met her with his brother 
in the road and guessed the secret which he saw so plainly now. 

For who could fail to see it, legibly written as it was in the 
look and bearing of each? Arthur, radiant, resolute, with nothing 
of the doubt or fear of love in the handsome face which gazed into 
Muriel’s with a passionate devotion which he did not care to con- 
ceal—his eyes, grave yet tender, bright with the joy soft with the 
sweetness of a man’s hope risen into confidence so soon to be made 
assurance ; and Muriel, half unconscious yet of her love as love ; 
knowing only that she was happy, divinely happy, happy as the 
angels in heaven are happy, and feeling as if earth and this glaring 
glittering Paumelle House to-night were not much unlike heaven 
—but showing more than she knew by the almost unearthly sweet- 
ness of her face, by the tender darkness of her downcast eyes, by 
the faint, shy, loving smile that hovered round her moutb half 
revealing, half concealing, the secret of her soul—by her bashful 
manner at this moment to Arthur, bashful yet fond, not wishing to 
leave him, yet ashamed to be alone with him in the dim twilight of 
the conservatory—yes, it was a secret easy to read; and the inten- 
tion on Arthur’s side was as patent to Wilfrid as its object. 

But what could he say? Arthur was his younger brother truly, 
but he was a man, and one not very patient of interference. And 
how could he be even sarcastic to him for taking Muriel where 
he had just taken Jemima? The ballroom was oppressive and 
the conservatory cool and refreshing ; the answer was too easy, if 
even he should allow himself to fling at his brother that much de- 
sired sneer hovering on his lips. And as just then other couples 
came trooping through the doorway, and the solitude which he had 
found so useful was invaded, his sarcasm would have fallen still 
flatter ; and—he had no need to be afraid. He hoped that there 
would be no confession this evening ; unless indeed it had already 
taken place; and if he could tide his brother over the immediate 
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danger of the next few weeks, Wilfrid trusted to be able to do some- 
thing for him—discounting some of the Brown de Paumelle millions, 
which should include professional advancement and _ personal 
banishment from England altogether. But for all this he could 
not resist saying something disagreeable. He could not bear to 
know that Arthur was profiting by his sacrifice, and not make them 
suffer somewhat ; so he turned to Muriel and said in his coldest and 
most unpleasant manner : 

‘ You are fond of the dark, I see, Miss Smith. I should have 
thought the light more congenial to you. Is this good for you?’ 

‘I do not call this dark,’ Muriel answered coldly. ‘It iscool 
after the heat of the ballroom.’ 

‘So I imagine you two have found it, said Arthur with a 
laugh. 

‘La!’ thought Jemima; ‘how can Captain Machell go on so 
at them when he brought me here his own self!’ 

‘What lovely flowers you have here, Miss de Paumelle,’ said 
Muriel, to make a diversion; ‘and how perfect that golden fern 
is!’ 

‘Yes; pa spends a deal of money on all these things,’ said 
Jemima with a little sigh. ‘I can’t remember the name of half of 
them, but they're pretty to look at, and some are beautiful to smell.’ 

‘It is difficult to learn all those long Latin names,’ said Muriel 
kindly ; ‘and greenhouse flowers seldom have any other. Whata 
beautiful bouquet you had when we came in!’ glancing at her 
hand and not seeing it now. 

‘ Yes, it was handsome,’ said Jemima. ‘ But it was bothering 
to hold when I was dancing, so ma is keeping it for me against 
I go back.’ 

‘I saw it—it was quite bridal,’ said Arthur lightly. 

He was one of those men who never see what it is desired they 
should not; who never ferret out secrets and are not often confided 
in, not because they are without sympathy or cannot keep con- 
fidence, but because there is something in them naturally antago- 
nistic to secrecy and not friendly to concealment. And now, 
having been kept in the dark concerning the proposed arrange- 
ments between the two families, and as Wilfrid, not being a very 
expansive lover, had not betrayed by his manner what was going 
on, he had not had the faintest idea of how things stood. Hence 
he stumbled on the trail without knowing, and rather wondered at 
the effect produced by what to him was a totally insignificant 
speech. For at the word ‘bridal’ Jemima blushed and hung her 
head, and by a natural instinct clung to Wilfrid’s arm and seemed 
to ask him to speak for her. Drooping, conscious, oppressed, she 
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suddenly collapsed, and both Muriel and Arthur felt embarrassed 
by her evident distress, and both looked to Wilfrid as if for ex- 
planation. 

It was one of those moments wherein all the pain of life seems 
to be concentrated, when the soul goes down into the torture 
chamber and the heart is given up to agony. But Wilfrid was brave 
and could bear pain nobly. 

‘It was a true emblem,’ he said in a steady voice and with a 
stately manner, looking full into his brother’s face and then into 
Muriel’s. ‘ Miss de Paumelle has done me the honour to promise to 
be my wife. Let me present to you’—to Jemima— your future 
brother-in-law ’—to Muriel—‘ and to you, Miss Smith, the future 
Mrs. Machell.’ 

‘Iam so glad!’ said Muriel in her soft voice and with her 
sweet manner of frank sympathy, shaking hands with Jemima. 
Arthur, after one rapid look of astonishment, shook hands too, and 
said heartily : 

‘I congratulate you both. I know what a good fellow you 
have chosen, Miss de Paumelle, and I feel sure that he has been as 
fortunate. But it has taken me by surprise,’ he added in an under- 
tone to Wilfrid; ‘why did you not tell me ?’ 

‘I did not consider myself bound to ask your consent or to give 
you my confidence,’ said Wilfrid with a haughty air and savage 
glance at his handsome unvictimised brother, standing there with 
the woman of his love on his arm; that woman for whose love, had 
it been possible, he would have given his own life. Then speaking 
rapidly he added in Latin: ‘Do not play the fool, O my brother. 
Remember, marriage is more than beauty or a boy’s fancy.’ 

‘So you evidently think, thought Arthur; but he did not say 
out his thought ; he contented himself with replying, ‘ Thanks,’ in 
an off-hand manner, and leaving the inference doubtful. 

After this that painful silence of constraint, which expresses 
so much more than words, fell on the little group. Jemima crept 
nearer to Wilfrid, and Wilfrid looked down on her with exaggerated 
courtesy—a courtesy which he did his best to force into the like- 
ness of tenderness. Muriel played with the fronds of a golden 
fern, her hand loosed from Arthur’s arm; and Arthur pulled at his 
moustache according to the way of men when they are at a loss for 
words. 

Then Wilfrid, turning to Jemima with that air of supreme 
regard for one person which is meant to pique another, said in a 
protecting yet deferential kind of way: 

‘ Shall we go into the drawing-room ? Would you wish it ?’ 

And on Jemima murmuring ‘ Yes, he gave a grim smile to 
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Muriel, and a warning look to Arthur, and with the heiress still 
clinging to his arm passed away from the two lovers, the current 
of whose thoughts he had turned, the confession of whose love he 
had arrested, and whose moment of opportunity he had destroyed. 
For following immediately on his departure was Derwent’s ad- 
vent. He had been looking for his sister since the last mazurka, 
to tell her of the result of his interview with Guy Perceval, and 
that she was now free from his importunity for ever. And having 
found her he remained with her; till Arthur, growing impatient, 
thought that he might as well go back into the ballroom and get 
some of his social duties off his hands, as remain there to be tan- 
talised and baffled. Securing Muriel for the dance next to this he 
left her with Derwent while he went off to utilise the spoilt time ; 
and in all innocence cut in, before a lumbering squire had got half 
way across the room, and took possession of the youngest Miss Con- 
stantine, who did not care the traditional two straws for him, but 
who had eyes for the lumbering young squire, and aspirations. 


Cuartern XV. 


AMONG THE FLOWERS. 


Manttat and lordly, bearing himself as if the woman on his 
arm had been the woman of his loving choice and not of his en- 
forced needs, Wilfrid walked through the crowded glittering rooms 
with his engaged wife clinging to him, till he came to the family 
group still standing together; his mother with her queenly pre- 
sence and noble beauty, and his future father-in-law whom no art of 
man could ever make other than the original soap-boiler of Fore 
Street ; his sister, who might have been a young princess for birth 
and breeding, and Mrs. de Paumelle who was to be his second 
mother, like nothing so much as the depressed and humble widow 
selling Berlin wools and hair-pins to the ladies of the village where 
her husband had been the Independent minister, and universally 
respected, if not followed. 

The first two were-talking together ; what a contrast, and what 
a desecration! thought Jemima’s affianced husband. Mrs. de Pau- 
melle was looking wistfully up the room, watching for her daughter ; 
and Hilda was listening to some advice from Guy Perceval on the 
importance of cold bathing and light clothing, and the necessity 
of hanging all her skirts by straps from her shoulders, instead of 
by bands round her waist. 

Lady Machell, on the principle of catching a heart at the 
rebound when sprung by vanity as well as love, had kept Guy near 
her, and had soothed him into even a happier frame of mind than 
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he would have known with Muriel. For his perception of her 
fitness to be his wife was perhaps greater than his desire to be her 
husband ; and certainly the annoyance that he had had about those 
dances had wounded his self-love more than his affections. 

At a glance the three principals knew what had happened. 
Lady Machell read her son’s face, and the Brown de Paumelles 
their daughter’s. The Rubicon had been passed at last, the die 
cast, the game played out, and the stakes won. Money and the 
restoration of the old family to its fitting place in the county to 
the one; to the other admission into the sacred circle of the local 
magnates as one of themselves, an integral member, no longer a 
mere outsider barely tolerated for his wealth, and his daughter 
the mother of the future owners of Machells. 

It was a proud and happy moment to at least two in the group ; 
but to Mrs. Brown de Paumelle, with tears in her poor weak eyes as 
she whispered, ‘ God bless you, my dear ;’ to Jemima, with tears in 
her eyes too, as she clung to her mother and felt all her old repug- 
nance to her present rampant riches and future titular splendour, 
all her old dread of her lordly lover recur, backed by the new shame 
of remembering that she had laid on his breast and been kissed by 
him-—if only on the forehead, yet kissed ; and to Wilfrid himself, 
knowing his own heart as he did, there was not much feeling of 
pride nor cause for congratulation. 

What was wanting on the one side however, was made up by 
excess on the other, and in this way the balance equalised itself. 
Lady Machell’s handsome face became superb with the light of the 
proud content that beamed over it. She made no public demon- 
stration, but her fine eyes flashed through a softening haze as she 
looked at her son, and her magnificent person was like that of a 
queen when she wishes to show a grace graciously, as she bent down 
to speak to Jemima, and whispered softly : 

* My second little daughter! So you have really consented to 
make one of us!’ 

‘Thank: you, Lady Machell,’ said Jemima, full of tears and 
trepidation, but blushing a little pleasantly too. ‘1t seems the 
Captain would have me.’ 

‘Which shows his good taste, my dear,’ said Lady Machell 
heroically. 

‘So I think,’ echoed Mrs. Brown de Pauwelle, with more self- 
assertion than she would have dared to show on any other subject, 
as she turned a fond look on her daughter whose hand she took 
secretly, and pressed with a nervous little grasp that nearly did for 
poor little Jemmy, as she expressed herself afterwards. ‘ 

Wilfrid, knowing what was expected of him, and prepared to 
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undergo even the ridicule of the affair, if that too was in the bond, 
as he had already endured its pain, looking at his future father-in- 
law, said, in his slow heavy way : 

‘ Mr. de Paumelle, you remember our conversation yesterday ? 
I am happy to tell you that your daughter has said Yes, and that 
our families are to be united.’ 

‘And I congratulate you on having the best little wife in 
England, let who will bring a better,’ said Mr. Brown with agita- 
tion. ‘And she’ll have a fine man for her husband, and one as’ll 
do honour to his name and education. And Ill come down as I 
said I would, Captain. I’m a man of my word, [ am, and no one 
could ever say of old Brown of Fore Street that he sold worse than 
he sampled, and I'll not begin the crooked game now, you may 
take your blessed oath of that!’ 

On which he shook hands with Wilfrid, chuckling noisily ; 
hugged his pale little daughter, and slapped his wife on her back; 
nudged Lady Machell, as the one who had known all about it from 
the beginning, they having laid the lines and pulled the ropes 
between them; chucked Hilda under the chin, and called her 
‘pretty dear ;”’ mopped his face and cleared his throat lustily, 
_wiping his eyes between whiles; what there was of honest and 
human in his soul stirred to its depths, while the vulgar self- 
glorification of the successful parvenu flowed like oil over the 
surface of the whole man. 

Now he had touched the summit of his worldly ambition. Let 
but the bells ring out next year for the birth of his grandson, the 
future heir of Machells—Sir Gilbert de Paumelle Machell—and 
he would not have a wish ungratified. 

‘What does it all mean ?’ asked Guy Perceval! of Hilda, looking 
slightly offended by these mysterious demonstrations of which he 
did not understand the import. 

He liked to be at the back of matters, and resented exclusion 
from social council chambers. 

‘I do not know,’ said Hilda. ‘It was all rather funny, I 
_ think.’ 

‘Silly, you mean,’ returned Guy shrilly, and Lady Machell 
heard him. 

‘My son has just taken us all by surprise,’ she said, drawing 
nearer to Hilda and speaking in an undertone to Guy. 

‘Why? What has he done ?’ he asked. 

‘Proposed to Miss de Paumelle,’ answered my lady, smiling 
sweetly at the owner of the Manor. 

Would he dislike the alliance, or accept it benignly? His 
mood concerning it was of interest to her, 
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‘What a choice!’ cried Guy, in a voice not quite so subdued 
as my lady’s. ‘I would not marry her for the crown of England!’ 

‘No? She is however, one of the sweetest natures you can 
imagine. I have never seen a more charming person when once 
you get through her shy and diffident manner,’ my lady answered 
graciously. ‘I assure you Wilfrid in choosing her has consulted his 
happiness as well as his affection. She will make him a perfect 
little wife.’ 

‘Amiability and affection are good enough in their way,’ re- 
turned Guy, ‘and I am the last to deny their value; but they do 
not make up for the want of hematin in the blood, and of lime 
in the bones. That young lady is one of a kind whom no man 
who knew his duty should marry.’ 

‘We will feed her on oatmeal,’ said Lady Machell pleasantly ; 
and the bait took. 

For the next ten minutes Guy Perceval perorated ; and by the 
end of that time he had talked himself into the belief that a course 
of phosphated and highly nitrogenous food might not only save 
the future Machells, but, even with this disastrous strain of Miss 
de Paumelle to intervene, might improve the race indefinitely. 

Before an hour was over the room knew the secret of the even- 
ing. Mr. Brown de Paumelle whispered it in confidence to each 
of the superior guests, just as he had whispered the secret of 
what the ball had cost, and where he had got the supper and 
the decorations, the band and the appliances. Some laughed, and 
said that Captain Machell was a lucky fellow and my lady the 
cleverest woman out, and they supposed that old de Paumelle had 
made it worth their while, and would come down with something 
handsome. Some looked virtuous and highminded, and pretended 
to see in it a shameful bargain for so much money; in which they 
were not far wrong in fact, but as they guessed more than they 
knew, and their disapprobation was born of the Christian’s favourite 
virtue of detraction rather than of highmindedness, the close 
hitting of their chance shot did not score to the honour of their 
clearsightedness. Some pitied Miss de Paumelle—poor, good, un- 
pretending, little thing, as they called her—and said what a life she 
would have with that awful-tempered man, and that she was a great 
deal too good for him :—between Captain Wilfrid and his mother 
the poor little thing would be crushed! And others again, 
sneered at her and hers, and pitied Wilfrid, who however ought 
to have known better. 

It made the staple of conversation for the next hour, and ran 
through the room like fire over dry grass; but the evening went 
on as if no such important event had happened, and Wilfrid gave 
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no sign that he saw the knowing looks which were sent his way 
when he stood up in the next quadrille with his future wife, and 
bore his humiliation as if he liked it. 

The music and dancing continued, and the young enjoyed 
themselves after their kind. Lovers hid together in unfrequented 
places, the girls where their faces were most in shadow, and the 
men where what they said had least chance of being overheard ; 
incipient flirtations advanced a stage or were blotted out alto- 
gether; Hilda fell to the share of those elder sons who would 
make good matches; and Muriel danced with Arthur Machell when 
not with Derwent, and with Derwent when not with Arthur. As 
Derwent could not get Hilda, he did his fraternal duty to perfec- 
tion, and prevented all aspirants for his sister’s regard indifferently 
with Guy. Arthur did not count. He was Hilda’s brother and a 
link. Besides, he was an old friend, and Muriel was safe in bis 
hands, So Arthur thought, and Muriel was not disposed to 
question that view of things for her own part. 

But if Derwent could not appropriate for the evening, as he 
would have liked to have done, the little queen of his poetic 
dreams and the object of his impossible hopes, he thought that he 
might at least be allowed to dance with her once more. He had 
’ been often near her, looking for chances; and he had more than 
once exchanged a few words with her in the ballroom, or a glance 
while she was standing by her mother, if Lady Machell, intent on 
soothing Guy, had been careful to ignore his presence—always 
with unexceptionable breeding—and Guy himself had only acknow- 
ledged it by a look of disdain which fell on Derwent as the tradi- 
tional dew falls on the proverbial granite. 

Seeing her now standing silentiy by her mother, with a wistful 
glance turned towards the ballroom, and neither occupied nor 
amused, even Guy Perceval having deserted her for another con- 
ference with his able editor, Derwent resolved to try his fortune 
boldly. He was not likely to lose his chances in lite for want of 
trying, nor to fail for lack of confidence in his power to win. Why 
indeed, should he be backward at this time or any other? Per- 
sonally, and by family honour, he was the equal of any. Among 
the best who was better than he? Even looking at Lady Machell 
he said to himself, no one. 

With his rather affected courtesy and supreme nineteenth cen- 
tury chivalry, he came up to where Lady Machell and Mrs. Brown 
de Paumelle were sharing the duties and dividing the responsi- 
bilities of the evening, and demanded the honour of Miss Machell’s 
hand for the galop just then beginning. 

A number of people were standing about, who heard and knew 
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that he had come up to ask Miss Machellto dance. Lady Machell 
was provoked ; yet she did not like to offer a public affront to one 
who, after all, was substantially inoffensive and their quasi-inti- 
mate, if ineligible and a detrimental, so far as Hilda was con- 
cerned. And it would have been a public affront to deny him her 
daughter in one breath and give her to some one else in another. 
Nor did she wish to punish the child by not letting her dance as 
much as she would. Also, she was too content at the moment to 
be severe, too satisfied to be watchful. She had brought the most 
important ship of the family fortunes into port, and she could afford 
a little latitude to the other. And—Guy Perceval was not in the 
room, and probably would not return before the galop was at an 
end. And, even if he should—really, Lady Machell felt it was 
impossible to espouse his quarrel with the Smiths to such an extent 
as to cut them. Muriel had acted very well in the affair; so had 
Derwent; and no one was to blame but Guy himself for his 
folly. By-the-by, where was Arthur ? 

Hilda looked at her mother dutifully before she accepted ; and 
Lady Machell, fencing with her consent for a moment by the 
question : ‘ Are you tired, Hilda?’ said not too graciously, but not 
so disagreeably as might have been expected, or was likely to be 
noticed: ‘If you are not tired, my dear, yes, you can dance with 
Mr. Smith ; but do not fatigue yourself. You are sure you are not 
engaged ?’ 

‘Trust her to me, Lady Machell,’ answered Derwent gallantly ; 
‘I will take every care of her.’ 

And Hilda, looking at her card as if there might be a doubt 
about it, answered on her side: 

‘No, mother, I am not engaged, and I will not tire myself.’ 

On which Derwent bore her off, and once more tasted the 
dangerous joy of holding in his arms the girl whom it was folly 
to love, yet whom he had set before him as his highest hope 
to win. 

During this galop, in which they made long and frequent 
pauses, Derwent said rather suddenly : 

‘When you are older and I am richer I intend to ask youa 
question—yes or no. Do you think your answer will be yes ?’ 

‘That depends on what it is,’ she answered. 

‘ You cannot guess ?’ was his reply, made tremulously. 

‘No; tell me now,’ she said, with a pretty little coaxing way, 
a reminiscence of the nursery. 

He took a bud of orange blossom from his waistcoat pocket. 
He had gathered it in the conservatory as an emblem. 

‘ Look,’ he said, slipping it into her small, white-gloved hand. 
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‘If you keep this for three years I shall know then that it will 
be yes. In three years’ time you will be of age and your own 
mistress, will you not ?’ 

‘In three years and a half I shall be of age,’ answered Hilda, 
‘I do not know about being my own mistress,’ she added discreetly ; 
‘ mother will always be mistress.’ 

‘Would you be faithful to a lover whom your people—even 
your mother—did not like ?’ asked Derwent abruptly. 

‘That depends too,’ she answered in the same sweet childish 
way as before. 

‘If you loved him?’ 

‘If I loved him; yes, I suppose I should,’ she said prettily. 

‘ And could you love a man who loved you and had no title, no 
wealth, and who had to conquer fortune for himself?’ 

All this was said while they were walking arm in arm round 
the room, running the risk of being seen through by sharp-eyed 
and experienced watchers, but thinking themselves as far from 
discovery as the ostrich does when it hides its head in the sand and 
leaves out its fluff and feathers. 

‘ Yes, I think so,’ said Hilda. ‘Ido not think that I should 
care for money or title, or anything like that.’ 

At this moment, perhaps not; but as time went on and she 
knew the world better, and understood more clearly the relations 
between society and her own nature, she would. 

‘Could you live simply for the sake of love?’ he asked. 

‘ Yes, of course I could,’ she answered. ‘I could do anything 
for the sake of love. We live simply now; but I love the father 
and mother, and we are very happy.’ 

‘You will keep that orange blossom,’ said Derwent, his hopes 
soaring high. 

‘ Three years and a half? Yes.’ 

‘And if you do not wish me to ask that question you will 
return it ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she said; ‘ but,’ looking up with her eyes wide open, 
and speaking with the sweetest and most child-like simplicity, ‘I 
shall keep it.’ 

‘ You are an angel!’ murmured Derwent, strongly moved. 

Still looking into his face, she asked with pretty surprise : 

‘Why? Because I am going to keep a dear little flower, and 
answer a question three years hence ?’ 

‘I am to blame. I am dishonourable,’ said Derwent to himself. 
‘She is too innocent, too child-like to understand me. She is an 
angel of purity and I must not disturb her. I must leave her in 
her innocence and trust and wait.’ 
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What Hilda thought she did not put into plain words. It 
would have been difficult. The thoughts of seventeen, even with 
six months added, are never very clear; and those of the child- 
girl, excited, fluttered, and a little frightened at what she was 
doing, were singularly confused. She was proud of her first essay 
into the independent life of womanhood, while always remember- 
ing that she was a Machell and her mother’s daughter, and neither 
now nor ever the real owner of herself; she was as much in love 
with Derwent as such a girl naturally would be with such a youth, 
but half ignorant that this was love, and half desirous, half afraid, 
to learn the truth ; she had a distinct consciousness that what she 
was doing and saying now would have excited the wrath of even 
her father—of even her brothers: what her mother would have said 
and felt she did not care to realise: yet she did not feel that there 
was any real harm in it all; she believed that this was making 
love, but she was not quite sure, not being well versed in the 
science even theoretically, but quite willing to accept it, if indeed 
it were love-making—though so strictly brought up, nature break- 
ing out according to the proverb, and the discipline of the pitchfork 
of no avail when touched by the living force of youth and love ; 
and all these thoughts and feelings made up a confused whole 
whence not much clearness could be extracted anyhow. 

But the moment was pleasant; and as youth cherishes its 
moments as if they were eternities, the two young things played 
at rehearsing the great drama like the children they were, accept- 
ing unopened buds as the mature accept ripe fruits, and building 
their castles in the clouds with as much satisfaction as if they were 
palaces of stone and marble. It was the dawn of promise with 
them, not the day of fulfilment, and they were content with their 
shadows for substances and their hopes for realities. 

While this was going on, Arthur and Muriel, in the garden 
among the flowers and in the moonlight, forgot the ball and its 
social exigencies in each other and their love. They had passed 
through the conservatory to the terrace before the banqueting- 
room, but they seemed to be too near the house there, with its 
noise and glare and movement; and almost unconsciously they 
found themselves in the rose-garden, just then in its perfection of 
early bloom. They were both silent ; but it was that silence of 
lovers which is more eloquent than words—that silence which does 
not separate so much as bring hearts nearer together. It was as 
if each knew of what the other was thinking—as if each felt with 
and as the other. 

Arthur stopped and broke off a rose. It was not an unopened 
bud like Derwent’s orange blossom, but one in the moment of per- 
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fection—a blush-rose just between bud and flower—neither con- 
fined in its calyx nor fully blown. It was an unconscious bit of 
symbolism in both cases. He held the rose for a moment to his 
face, then said in a low voice, fuller of meaning in tone than 
word : 

‘I want you to pick one for me. Will you?’ 

‘If you wish it,’ she answered, her voice veiled and uncertain. 

‘Do you know what I shall think if you do?’ he asked. 

She tried to laugh, but her laugh died away in the attempt. 

‘ That I have given you a rose,’ she said, with the boldest effort 
at subterfuge which perhaps she had ever made in the whole of her 
transparent life. 

He covered with his the hand resting on his arm. 

‘And what more?’ he asked. 

She was silent, bending her head over the flower which she had 
plucked and which was in her disengaged hand. 

‘ Yourself, Muriel? your love? will you give me that as well as 
the rose ?’ 

Still she did not speak. She could not. Joy has its trouble 
as well as sorrow, love its pain as well as grief. Only the night- 
ingales sang in the far off woods and the trees hard by; the moon- 
light shone pure and tender on the earth; from the house came 
streams of music softened by the distance ; and the two standing 
there among the flowers seemed as if miles and months away from 
all human life save their own. 

‘Speak to me,’ he pleaded, and of all the music floating about 
his voice was the most melodious to Muriel, of all the beauty in 
earth and sky her face the loveliest to him. ‘ Muriel! tell me 
that you love me! My darling! you do not know how much I love 
you! how I have waited for this moment and tried to learn from 
you if I might speak or no. My darling, have I any hope? or 
have I deceived myself? Tell me, Muriel; tell me now at once. 
You do not know how terrible this suspense is to a man.’ 

His voice had broken a little towards the end. He did not 
think that he had deceived himself, but true love is always timid, 
and her silence troubled him. 

‘I will give you the rose,’ said Muriel presently, in a low 
voice. 

‘And your love with it?’ 

Her head bent lower. Then she lifted it up. 

‘ Yes,’ she said, and laid her hand on his arm. 

He caught her to his heart. 

‘Now I am strong enough for the fight!’ he cried. ‘Now 
nothing can conquer me or shall separate us, Give me the rose, 
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Muriel. My Muriel, my own, my love, my wife! It will be my 
sacred treasure now and for ever.’ 

She put it into his hand, and he kissed it boyishly ; then took 
her face tenderly between both his hands and kissed her, and 
Muriel felt as if she had come for the first time to the knowledge 
of the true meaning of life. And perhaps she had. 

The ball was at an end now for them, and its circumstances 
interested them no more than the actions of so many marionettes. 
The world and all that it contained was comprised in the love con- 
fessed between them. They forgot the dances to which they might 
or might not be pledged—forgot, she on her side Derwent and Guy 
Perceval, Lady Machell’s cold looks and Wilfrid’s dark ones, her 
mother at home, and the father whose coming she so earnestly 
desired ; he, on his, the difficulties that were to be overcome and 
the opposition that he should have to encounter; they knew only 
the moonlight and the song of the nightingale, the flower scents 
that swept through the air, and the eyes that looked into each 
other’s; the beating of his heart against her hand; the troubled 
breath and sweet emotion—so strange, so sweet—that checked her 
words and lowered her voice till he was forced to bend his head 
so near her face that his lips touched her full, soft hair, and he 
felt her breath on his forehead as it went and came in happy sighs. 
Even when the music ceased for the grand event of the evening, 
the supper, they were at first conscious only of a deeper feeling of 
content, and a more entire isolation as they still stood face to face 
in the rose-garden—their enchanted world. 

But love itself has to come back to real life, and ecstasy must 
give way to conventionality and routine. The cessation of the 
music, at first so restful, finally awoke them to the fact that they 
must go in if they would not be remarked; and after more vows 
made and passionate declarations repeated—those declarations 
which never tire either in the saying or the hearing—they turned 
away to the house, and, passing through the conservatory, left 
Elysium for the dull prosaic world of common life and indifferent 
acquaintances. 

The supper was, as has been said, the grand event of the even- 
ing. Mr. Brown de Paumelle took in The Countess, and The Earl 
took in Mrs. Brown de Paumelle ; Lady Machell was on Mr. Brown 
de Paumelle’s other hand, and Hilda was separated from her 
mother by Guy Perceval. Wilfrid and Jemima had the minor 
places of honour in the middle of the table, and Lady Machell had 
told off Lady Emmeline Herbert to Arthur as their vis 4 vis. But, 
for her first drop of bitterness in the cup of her success, Arthur 
proved himself a defaulter, and only when all were seated arrived 
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with Muriel on his arm, and something in the face of each which 
went like subtle poison to the roots of his mother’s heart. This 
was no time however, for enquiry or dismay. If sufficient to the 
hour is its evil, so is its joy; and Lady Machell was eminently a 
woman of orderly arrangements and things in their right places and 
at fitting times. This sorrow must wait ; for the present her life 
was full. 

The supper ran through its appointed course, and it is to be 
hoped that those who ate it liked it ; for, asthe proud host said with 
swelling satisfaction, it had cost a tidy sum from first to last, and 
no expense had been spared to make it perfect of its kind. 

But the moment of moments came, when, flushed with triumph 
and a little also with wine, more rubicund and elate than ever, more 
thoroughly old Brown the successful soap-boiler of Fore Street of 
his early days and less than ever the pretence of the county gentle- 
man of his later ones, the host got on his legs, as he phrased it, 
and began his speech—the speech which was to crown the glad 
achievement of the evening. It was a speech made in bad English 
and worse taste;: but the Machells bore it without wincing. He 
thanked his noble guests for the honour they had done him in 
coming to his humble abode, and he hoped that he should often 
welcome them there again; and a friendly welcome was worth 
more than a fine spread, said Mr. Brown de Paumelle, with 
affected depreciation of his velvety claret and dry champagne. He 
assured them of his pleasure in seeing around him so many noble 
names, and, not forgetting the ladies, so many pretty faces. But 
they need not blush. He was always fond of the ladies, but his 
own good lady was opposite, and he must mind his p’s and q’s, 
else somebody would not like it. Then he said that one of the 
ladies there, his own dear daughter, and as good as she was pretty 
(here Mrs. Brown de Paumelle wiped her meek eyes, and Jemima 
hung her head over her plate and crumbled her bread diligently) 
had just consented to take herself a lord and master for life, and 
he was proud to be able to say that in a few months he would be 
connected with one of the finest families inthe county. He looked 
full at Wilfrid when he spoke, and winked jocularly at my lady. 
He then called on the company to drink, ‘ Health and long life to 
the young couple,’ no daylight and no heel-taps. 

All through he had said ‘they was,’ and ‘you was; ’ once he thun- 
dered out at the top of his voice, *‘ which I were ;’ and he persistently 
dropped his h’s where they were vital, and tacked them on where 
they were superfluous. 

The well-bred gentlefolks crowding his table and accepting his 
hospitality looked at each other slily and laughed; some sensitive 
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women coloured, and wished that he would sit down and not make 
such a dreadful exhibition of himself. Arthur wondered how Sir 
Gilbert and his mother could stand it, and hoped below his breath 
to Muriel that Wilfrid liked it : and Guy Perceval took Lady Machell 
down from her pedestal, and saw her as a commonplace person after 
all, to countenance such an alliance as this; but Sir Gilbert and 
my lady and Wilfrid himself sat with the stoical dignity of North 
American Indians at the stake, and not so muchas the flutter of an 
eyelid betrayed what they suffered. 

When the speech was finished Sir Gilbert got up, and in a few 
cold and quiet words made himself the spokesman of the thanks 
and congratulations which he was sure all the rest offered heartily ; 
and with the health of the host and hostess the thing came to an 
end, and the tables broke up. The guests buzzed noisily to each 
other their comments on the whole affair, and the frightful vulgarity 
of making after-supper speeches at all ; the band came back to their 
places from their supper; and the dancing began again as if it had 
never ceased. But the life of the evening had gone. The tide 
of departure set in, and one by one all the great people slipped 
away, with the consciousness of having performed a Christian act 
of neighbourly kindness which they were free to rejoice was at 
an end. 

Lady Machell was one of the first to go. She pleaded Hilda’s 
youth and her own headache when the terrified invertebrate hostess 
almost clung to her gown in her prayer that she should remain, 
and carried off her party—some out of weariness, others out of 
danger. 

But not even her generalship sufficed for perfect safety ; for 
Derwent managed to take Hilda to the carriage, pressing her hand 
with perilous tenderness as he wished her good night and 
whispered, ‘Remember!’ and Arthur put the crowning-stroke to 
his misdeeds by taking Muriel to hers—the two carriages standing 
in the rank before the door close together, and the Smiths’ fore- 
most—keeping his mother waiting while he bent forward to kiss her 
hand, saying, ‘ My darling! tell me you love me again !’ more like 
a schoolboy than a man of the world, and to the great danger of 
being overheard. 

Then they all drove to their respective homes, all absolutely 
silent. The Machells were divided between weariness and satis- 
faction ; the Smiths were full of lovely dreams and brilliant hopes. 
Brother and sister sat hand in hand, happy in their silence till 
they reached home, when both sighed, looked at each other, and 
smiled. It was too new with each to speak to-night, but both 
meant to tell the other to-morrow, the one that Hilda understood 
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him, the other that Arthur loved her. Then they passed into the 
half-darkened hall, the evening at an end. 

There their mother met them, coming out of the drawing-room 
to the side. Her face was pale, her eyes dark and glistening still 
with tears, but a wonderful light lay in them—the light of a 
woman’s eyes who has seen the man whom she loves ; and her lips 
were slightly swollen, reddened, parted, and smiling. She took 
a hand of each, and looked into their young bright faces, her own 
passionately moved between joy and something that was not joy— 
moved as they had never seen it before. 

‘My dears,’ she said in a clear ringing voice, the servants 
standing about; ‘ your father has come home.’ 


(To be continued.) 


WH Crific. 


Tuey loved and laughed, they kissed and chaffed, 
They threw the happy hours away : 

That’s the way the world goes round— 
That’s the story of Yesterday. 


They talk of fate, and calculate, 

And keep accounts, and measure, and weigh: 
That’s the way the world goes round— 

That’s the story of To-day. 


They'll see on high in yonder sky 
The God whose power destroyeth sorrow : 
That’s the way the world goes round— 


That’s the story of To-morrow. 
MORTIMER COLLINS. 





